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Twenty-five Years 
EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 


S may be seen from the published Minutes of the last meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers, held in New Orleans on December 27 and 28, 1939 (volume XXIV, 
No. 6, March, 1940, page 461), a committee was appointed by the chair 
to consider the matter of celebrating the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Federation in an appropriate manner, and the designing of a fitting seal for 
use in its publications. This committee consists of the Business Manager 
(chairman), President Pitcher, Treasurer French, and the Managing Editor. 
The members have been steadily at work since that time, and their plans 
are now almost ready for fruition. The next issue of our Journal, to appear 
in January, will be considerably larger than the ordinary issue, will display 
the new seal for the first time, and will, we hope, prove worthy of the occa- 
sion from every point of view. 

We can look back proudly upon twenty-five years of achievement. Be- 
fore the founding of the Federation the teaching of the modern languages 
was enjoying a period of great popularity, to be sure. Enrollment figures 
were reaching new heights every year. Many a veteran probably thinks 
fondly of those times as the halcyon days, or even sighs for their return. 
But the /audator temporis acti should not overlook certain basic facts, among 
them that today our country is giving higher education to different and 
wider strata of society than in 1915, with a consequent stress upon voca- 
tional training and adjustment to the practical needs of the hour. What we 
ought to bear in mind particularly is that without such a central organiza- 
tion as the Federation, with its many potentialities, our present position 
would be much weaker than it is. The Federation must be counted upon and 
encouraged to labor tirelessly, on its own initiative and through its member 
organizations, in enlightening America as to the important place of the 
modern foreign languages in any system of American education, once it 
has crystallized. Even now it is not too late, for educational thought is still 
far from having reached uniform conclusions concerning the nature of the 
education and training needed by the various layers of American society. 
We of the profession should therefore contribute all in our power to make 
our Federation ever stronger and more influential, so that our point of view 
can be voiced most tellingly wherever it is appropriate to do so. The twenty- 
fifth anniversary is a fitting time for high resolve, followed by action. 
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Al Factor in Presenting Our Product 


GILBERT C. KETTELKAMP 
University High School, Urbana, Illinois 


(Author’s summary.—lIf teachers of foreign languages have faith in their product they should 
be willing to use means available in presenting it to the public. Headline names from foreign 
news may serve in helping to make language study valuable and popular.) 

EVER before has the American public heard and seen the names of 

European cities and localities mentioned with the frequency with 
which they appear today. During the period from 1914 to 1918 such names 
came before the public largely through the newspapers and magazines; 
today those two sources are supplemented by the hourly news reports on 
the radio. If ever a people should be European “‘name conscious,” it is the 
American public of today. A single day’s broadcast is likely to include 
names from many of the leading countries of Europe. It appears also that a 
number of the smaller countries across the Atlantic have been “rediscov- 
ered” by major powers, and as a result supply their names along with the 
others to make up daily news items. 

In a single day such names as Munich, Geneva, Saarbriicken, Helsinki, 
Calais, and Kiel may readily appear. Such names would not always carry 
international significance, but they would be read and discussed by the read- 
ing public and would thus leave an impression. The newsreel and radio 
would add to the repetition and so help to fix the impressions. 

As teachers of foreign languages we need no longer assume that names 
peculiar to the people whose language we teach are not heard and discussed 
other than in our classes. The social science groups will find them basic in 
any discussion pertaining to modern world affairs. Even the parents of our 
pupils will be familiar with such names from news material. Another inter- 
esting point in this respect is the fact that such names are usually pro- 
nounced correctly when used by pupils or parents. The radio has been a 
distinct asset in bringing this about. Compare this condition with that ex- 
isting when such names as Ypres, Soissons, Amiens, and Chateau-Thierry 
appeared in news headlines during the first World War and the reading 
public attempted to pronounce them. No radio or newsreel assisted in giving 
a sounded form. 

All of the above may appear quite obvious to teachers of foreign lan- 
guages, but there is a possibility that we may recognize it as a condition 
without using it to advantage in the classroom. When foreign names are 
being heard on the radio pupils may be asked to watch for differences in 
pronunciation. Variations may then be checked with the accepted forms as 
found in official lists. A news commentator today needs to be a trained lin- 
guist to discuss affairs abroad and to leave an impression of authority. 
When names are mispronounced, as they are occasionally, a high school 
pupil who is studying the country described, may take keen delight in call- 
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ing attention to such variations. It probably carries with it the same thrill 
as “catching up the teacher.’”’ Although such a practice may not have a 
significant academic value, it should aid in developing the pupil’s ability to 
recognize good and poor pronunciation. It should also give a pupil a feeling 
of confidence and satisfaction when he himself uses the language correctly. 

A teacher must be familiar with the trend of affairs abroad, tragic as 
they may be. No doubt teachers of foreign languages view with regret the 
struggles abroad that are striking at the heart of the cultural life of past 
centuries. Of more direct concern to teachers are the attitudes being created 
among pupils and parents as they read and hear news reports which are 
often intended to influence American public opinion. To what extent a 
teacher should involve himself in the discussion of such matters must be 
determined by the attitude which he has set up in his educational work. 
Common sense and good judgment certainly are essential in determining his 
philosophy. 

If in a class a teacher avoids mentioning foreign names common to the 
news reports of the day, an intelligent pupil will certainly wonder if the lan- 
guage and country he is studying has any connection with the world in 
which he lives. Without doubt there is a tendency in our educational poli- 
cies today to connect our subject material with the immediate experiences 
of our pupils. Certainly foreign language instructors have been and are be- 
ing criticized for failing to do this as much as any subject field teachers in 
the curriculum. Thus by avoiding the issue, we would scarcely solve our 
problem to advantage. 

The efficient foreign language teacher of today finds it necessary to be 
qualified in more fields than most other classroom instructors. He must be 
able to handle his language in a capable authoritative manner, he must be 
familiar with the literary background of the people being studied, and he 
must have an acquaintanceship with the geography and topography of the 
country in question. A familiarity with the cultural and historical back- 
grounds of the people is also essential. Along with this, he should be skilled 
in the techniques whereby such material may be used to best advantage. 
Most of us will admit that if the above requirements make our task difficult, 
they also make it extremely interesting. Often we have continued to live 
only in the past of the country whose language we were studying; as a result 
of this our pupils often fail to see and appreciate the relationship of their 
work to the drama of action going on abroad and at home. Names such as 
Friedrichshaven, Danzig, Prague, and others are rich in cultural and his- 
torical significance. A few minutes spent in class discussion on such places 
1s both pleasant and instructive. Connecting this background with the 
modern importance of places, makes the material alive and significant. 
Should we assume that pupils’ feelings are different from our own when we 
stand amazed beside some historic place and see the whirl of modern life 
going on round about? Such a contrast is often strikingly impressive and we 
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feel that we belong to both ages. Our study should leave a similar impres- 
sion. 

It is obvious that a detailed study of such material need not be made in 
a foreign language class. Time does not permit this. However, if only a few 
minutes of a class period is devoted to such material, well prepared and or- 
ganized in advance, the results will justify the effort. Let today’s headline 
names furnish the key for tomorrow’s discussion. It is obvious that such 
discussions need not to be held daily. At times the material may be directly 
connected with the general class work; if this is not always possible, it may 
serve as a motivating factor. It is not intended that such material replace 
the basic language study in the course. 

When school administrators find that parents and pupils are interested 
in courses which have a vital connection with their daily lives, I believe we 
may assume that their attitudes toward such courses will be favorable and 
sympathetic. As teachers we have felt at times that administrators were 
unduly critical of the foreign languages. In these instances it may have been 
possible that we gave little whereby such administrators could justify our 
courses before a critical public. The inherent values of our courses are not 
always easily explained. Our courses, fundamental as they might be, may 
appear too far removed from the everyday needs and activities of our pu- 
pils for the public to readily understand. We know we have something 
worthwhile to offer, but our selling point is often not attractive and clear. 

Parents and children do discuss world affairs in many homes and it ap- 
pears that by this means there can be a direct tie-up between home and 
school interests in the foreign language field. When parents realize that the 
study of a foreign language is vitally connected with the world in which they 
live, it may stimulate interest to have children study those subjects. With- 
out sacrificing such basic objectives as reading, speaking, and understand- 
ing the language being taught, we can scarcely sit idly by and expect our 
work to grow without interest on our part. Might we profit by looking at the 
practices of the business world? Modern business demands that the public 
know its products and their value. A successful business man associates his 
products with the life and needs of the day to let the public know what his 
product has to contribute to human welfare. To him and to the public, 
names have a meaning. They are flashed before the public continually in 
advertisements to make people “name conscious.’”’ The public is left to feel 
that here is something that touches them directly, something in which they 
must have an interest for their own welfare. Today the American public is 
being given names that come directly from pages of our foreign language 
literature. Are we unethical if we accept this advertising and give it a mean- 
ing or significance greater than the tragic military or political action of the 
day would imply? Are we not also justified in using it to further a cause in 
which we have the utmost confidence and faith—otherwise how can we 
justify our position as teachers of foreign languages? 
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In order that there may be no misunderstanding regarding the use of 
headline names as they are drawn from daily foreign news, it may be well to 
summarize briefly. No attempt is being made to disagree with the objec- 
tives of foreign language teaching as they are generally accepted through- 
out the country. That they should form the basis for course organization, 
goes without question. It is felt, however, that as teachers of foreign lan- 
guages, we are overlooking a number of the minor factors which may have 
the quality of stimulating the growth of our field. Surely we feel that the 
stimulation of such growth is fully warranted. The use of headline names 
and their use as a stimulating factor is just one of a number of procedures 
that might be mentioned. It is conceded that they should assume only a mi- 
nor position in the work of the classroom; but if such minor factors, valuable 
in themselves, tend to vitalize and help “sell” that part of the foreign lan- 
guage work which we consider basic, they warrant recognition and use. 








The Man Who Is Worth Two Men 


BEATRICE YOUNG 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon 


(Author’s summary.—Language as a social science, aiding understanding of peoples and indi- 
viduals; some of the values, intellectual, social and cultural, to be derived from language study. 
The student of language broadens his abilities and his appreciations, becoming a more valuable 
human being.) 

RECENT play entitled Another Language has for its theme the un- 

happiness that develops in a certain family because its members do not 
understand the various “in-laws.’’ The moral is that harmony results from 
understanding, knowing each others’ language. And from this we may de- 
duee, in the present-day time of social studies, that if one would be harmoni- 
ous with many, then one must speak many languages. 

Now, in the sense of the play, “language” does not mean English or 
French or even classic Latin. It means harmony of thought. In our times, 
therefore, “language” may mean to us in America democratic ideals. Dic- 
tators do not know the language of democracy. “Language” may also mean 
to us the absence of snobbery, social or intellectual, such as Kipling sug- 
gests: 

“Tf you can walk with crowds, and keep your virtue, 
Or talk with kings, nor lose the common touch,” 
Franklin, Jefferson, and I think both the presidential Roosevelts, have pos- 
sessed this language. Washington, Hamilton, and Mr. Hoover have seemed 
to lack it. Their rise to eminence has been due to other factors. 

“Language” may also mean broad interests. He who speaks the language 
of others cannot be bound by any self-centered preoccupation with his own 
pursuits. To talk with musicians, he must at least get delight from music. 
To understand architects, he must appreciate fine building. To fraternize 
with Aunt Miranda in the kitchen, he must, even though he may not know 
how to turn an omelette or produce a Christmas pudding, savor and appre- 
ciate good food and its intricate preparation. 

The languages of the arts are endless in their scope. International bound- 
aries do not exist for them. Social barriers vanish before them. Music talks 
to all, from those who think in terms of Beethoven and Rossini to the en- 
thusiasts of swing. Painting speaks to everybody, from the adorers of Da 
Vinci to the girl who revels in the tooth-paste ads. Browning refers to 

“.. . art,—wherein man nowise speaks to men, 
Only to mankind.”’ 

So likewise may we speak of the wide scope of the language of science. 
This too is international, though not at first glance so universal in its com- 
prehension. The language of science, as expressed in words, is technical. It is 
understood only by the initiated, by those who have learned laboriously. 
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Yet its wordless speech is open to all of us, if we but have eyes to see or ears 
to hear. Who can fail to admire the geometrical perfection of the cells within 
the bee-hive, or the arrangement of the leaves around the stems of almost 
any plant? Bryant says: 

“To him who in the love of nature 


Holds communion with her visible forms, 
She speaks a various language.” 


Language, in the domain of spiritual things, may mean tolerance, sym- 
pathy, human understanding. To speak this kind of language implies knowl- 
edge gained from the exercise of intellectual curiosity, the discarding of 
prejudices, the adaptability which always comes from broad interests. Quil- 
ler-Couch had this language in mind when he said, 


“There is no surer sign of ilJ-breeding than to speak, even to feel, slightingly of any knowl- 
edge oneself does not happen to possess.” 


Thus the artist and the scientist—the man of feeling and the man of intel- 
lect—can learn each others’ language, though the two are quite different. 
The difference is shown by their respective ways of saying one and the same 
thing. Tennyson assures us that 


“Tn the spring a young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 


The great biologist, Dr. Crile, says: 


“Tn the spring, the chief activating gland of the kinetic system, the thyroid, shows a dis- 
tinct enlargement.” 


Now who could deny that both the poet and the scientist would enrich their 
personalities by entering into each others’ way of thinking? 

But in the ordinary acceptation of the word, language means the instru- 
ment of oral and written communication between human beings. It distin- 
guishes man from beasts. It is the tool of human progress. Helen Keller says 
it is the essential instrument of all intellectual life. 

The psychologists tell us that there is a close relation between language 
and thought. He who thinks with precision and clarity usually speaks the 
same way, and vice versa. A certain business executive of New York City 
makes it a practice to ask each applicant for a position with his firm to de- 
fine some common word. He says that if a man can produce off-hand a good 
definition, he is bound to be a clear thinker. There is, it seems, a remarkable 
correlation between executive ability and extensive vocabulary. An article 
by Johnson O’Connor in the Aélantic Monthly for February, 1934, discusses 
this, and concludes: 


; “An extensive knowledge of the exact meanings of English words accompanies outstand- 
ing success in this country more often than any other single characteristic which the Human 
Engineering Laboratories have been able to isolate and measure. . . . An exact and extensive 
vocabulary is a concomitant of success. So much is known.” 
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If we turn to social success, here too we find a close correlation between 
power and the use of language. It is easy to observe that skill in speech and 
writing gives social ease. It frees one from embarrassment. It enables one to 
master an unforeseen situation, such as bridging awkward lulls in table- 
talk, or shifting the tide of conversation away from hidden reefs. The 
amount of one’s skill in speech often indicates the social level of oneself and 
one’s family. We have Emily Post as authority for this. ““Nothing,”’ she says, 
“is so likely to betray your bringing-up as the words you use and the way 
you pronounce them.” 

It has been said already that language is a tool, and an instrument of 
thought. There is little apparent difference between thinking and learning. 
Yet there is profound difference. Thought is the higher power; it is creative. 
Browning expresses this idea: 

“«.. . each tone of our scale in itself is nought: 
It is everywhere in the world—loud, soft, and all is said: 


Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my thought: 
And there! Ye have heard and seen; consider and bow the head.” 


With Browning, a musician is speaking. He uses tones for his thought. The 
painter uses colors and shapes, the mathematician, numbers. But all of us 
in our daily intercourse use words as tools, not only for thought (few of us 
do real creative thinking), but also for learning. 

Learning is of lesser rank than creative thought. You can train a man 
to learn. You can train a child to learn, or even an animal. Human learning 
has two aspects: the intellectual, covering the scientific, the economic, the 
“practical”; and the emotional, covering the artistic, the “cultural.” 

All the social sciences involve something of both types. History covers 
facts, plus individuals who do momentous deeds, of valor or the opposite. 
Often these individuals are worshipped as heroes, arousing heights of emo- 
tion in their followers. Sociology implies the knowledge of the conditions of 
human living, plus humanitarian service growing out of sympathy and 
idealism. Medicine demands vast technical knowledge, and along with it, 
the humanitarian desire to alleviate pain. As for the science of politics, well, 
it is said that Jim Farley not only knows the technique, but calls 10,000 in- 
dividuals by their given names, thus making an emotional appeal, perhaps 
to a bit of vanity. 

Because of this dual aspect, language, it seems to me, is the social science 
par excellence. Under its intellectual side, we may include the following: 


1. Vocabulary: words, the more the better, with their exact meanings 
and correct usage 

2. Rhetoric: the tricks of the technique of expressive writing or speak- 
ing 

3. Grammar: the rules covering the relations of words, one to another. 
This, I maintain, is just as logical as geometry. The lack of logic, 
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often attributed to language sciences, comes into that phase of lan- 
guage which disregards grammar, giving rise to idioms. 


Under the emotional aspect of language, we should have to place: 


1. All imaginative literature: novels, dramas, essays, short stories, 
poetry 

2. Friendly letters 

3. Spontaneous conversation 

4. Vocabulary as embracing the connotation or imaginative aspect of 
words. 


Since language must be used for all intercourse between human beings, 
and since it calls forth and gives expression to man’s intellectual and emo- 
tional powers, and since its very nature demands association of human be- 
ings one with another, the cultivation of language does, I maintain, offer the 
best possible training in learning. Says Bacon: 


‘Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability.” 


This means that they serve for social accomplishments, both emotional and 
intellectual. 

Now we come to the application of all this to the study of foreign lan- 
guages. Under intellectual values we may include: 


1. Increase of factual knowledge: learning words, and their meanings, 
their origin, their development, 

2. Training in logic: establishing the habit of exact thinking with sogeed 
to the inter-relations of words and phrases, 

3. Increased ability to handle one’s native language: no teacher of for- 
eign languages fails to note the many students who express pleased 
surprise at the fact that since studying the foreign tongue, they 
understand their own grammar better. Some educators deny this 
increased ability. I may say that power over one’s native tongue 
can be acquired without the study of foreign languages, but for the 
most part it isn’t. 

4. Power to avail oneself of scientific knowledge contained in foreign 
publications. Here it is asserted that one can just as well obtain this 
knowledge through translations, but this is not true. Much of such 
material is never translated; much that is translated, appears very 
late in translation; many translations are inaccurate. A poor trans- 
lation, or even the best one in many cases, is like “the wrong side 
of a brocade,” giving only a faint idea of the original. 

5. Ability to do the following: 

a. make one’s wants known when in a foreign land. One need not draw 
pictures to let the waiter in the restaurant know that one wants 

a couple of boiled eggs. 
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b. engage in commerce with foreigners. You can buy with your native 
language alone, but you cannot sell unless you know the other 
fellow’s. 

c. acquire an international point of view. The time of splendid isola- 
tion is past. The farther away from provincialism one goes, the 
better citizen of the world and of his own country, he becomes. 


Turning now to the emotional or cultural aspect of foreign language 
study, under this head we may include: 


1. Increased broadmindedness. By this is meant liberal, cultural appre- 
ciation, tolerance, freedom from prejudice, as discussed near the 
beginning of this paper, and as specifically applied to the foreign 
nation whose language one knows. President Butler, of Columbia, 
urges that colleges establish departments of France, Spain, Ger- 
many, and so forth. 

2. Enjoyment, which may appear as: 

a. Penetrating the unknown, solving a puzzle, bringing order out of 
chaos. 

b. Satisfying wholesome human curiosity about other human beings; 
finding out from their literature how the people of other nations 
live, think, and feel. Language teachers often hear exclamations 
of surprise and pleasure, such as, “Oh I didn’t know that. I never 
realized that before.” 

c. Exercising constantly increasing power: the study of language not 
being ‘‘a thing of shreds and patches,” but a continuous and 
sustained effort, it gives the same kind of satisfaction that comes 
from any other skill, though I think in larger portion than most. 

d. Exercising both sides of the learning process—impression (through 
reading and lectures), and expression (through speech, composi- 
tion, and discussion). 

e. The joy of achievement and a sense of power when a chance to use 
one’s ability presents itself in the way of conversing, translating, 
or interpreting. One has the feeling of wealth, as if one possessed 
a treasure to last through life, which thieves cannot steal nor 
rust corrupt. 

f. The poise and serenity that come from disciplined character. The 
learning of a foreign tongue has required effort, sustained and 
punctual. This bears fruit in disciplined character. Nicholas 
Murray Butler has said: 


“No person can be called educated who will not do effectively something that he does 
not wish to do at the time when it ought to be done.” 


Even more directly applicable to our study is a statement made by 
Professor H. V. Wann, of Indiana State Teachers’ College: 
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THE MAN WHO IS WORTH TWO MEN 
“Tntellectual discipline is a strong factor in character building.” 


These various advantages to be derived from the study of foreign lan- 
guages are testified to in an article in The Modern Language Journal for 
December, 1934, by two professors of psychology (note that they are not 
language professors) of Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. These in- 
vestigators find: 


1. Nearly a half of all college graduates continue foreign language study 

beyond the two years required. 

2. Foreign language is considered the most difficult subject after mathe- 

matics. 
3. Ninety per cent of college graduates remain interested in some phase 
of language study. 

4. Seventy-seven per cent of graduates think the study has value, even 

though little use is made of the foreign language. 

5. Seventy-five per cent of graduates believe that foreign language study 

should be required for both the B.A. and the B.S. degrees. 

In his essay called ‘The Principal Subjects of Education,” the eminent 
scientist Thomas Henry Huxley says: 

“ |. whatis... important and . . . neglected, the habit of using . . . language with pre- 
cision, with force, and with art. . . . You will be surprised to hear that I (a scientist) should 
add, not more sciences, but one, or, if possible, two languages. The knowledge of some other 
language than one’s own is, in fact, of singular intellectual value. Many of the faults and mis- 
takes of the ancient philosophers are traceable to the fact that they knew no language but their 
own. ...I think . . . one half of the mistakes of philosophers have arisen from questions about 
words; and one of the safest ways of delivering yourself from the bondage of words is to know 
how ideas look in words to which you are not accustomed. That is one reason for the study of 
language; another reason is that it opens new fields in art and in science. Another is the prac- 
tical value of such knowledge; and yet another is this, that . . . from the time of learning the 
additional languages, you will know your own language better than you ever did.” 


In an article by Owen D. Young, in the American Magazine for Febru- 
ary, 1932, we find the statement that our colleges should assist the student 
“to acquire skill in communications with others. That means languages, 
both oral and written.” (Observe the plural: languages.) 

Now, it is said that Napoleon Bonaparte, himself equally at home in 
French and Italian, and a good Latin scholar besides, used to declare: “A 
man who knows two languages is worth two men.” I hope that, upon con- 
sideration, you will agree with him. 
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AN EXPLORATORY VOCABULARY UNIT FOR THE 
FIRST WEEK OF BEGINNING FRENCH 
OR GENERAL LANGUAGE 


D..NTE P. LEMBI 
Jefferson Union High School, Daly City, California 
AND 
WALTER V. KAULFERS 
Stanford University, Stanford University, California 


T IS rather unfortunate that students who have had two, three, and 

even four years of French, cannot at times recognize the meanings of 
ordinary terms on the menus of the better class restaurants as well as an or- 
dinary waiter or waitress who does not pretend to know French at all. 

The accompanying exercise is intended for use in the first week of begin- 
ning French. The purpose of the unit is to furnish practice material for pro- 
nunciation and vocabulary building in terms of content of value in daily 
life. This implies the selection of significant, meaningful content, with due 
regard for the interpretation of the thought or idea expressed, as distin- 
guished from the mere translative ‘“‘matching’’ of idioms or words. The in- 
structional devices in most common use are not, properly speaking, exer- 
cises in the communication or interpretation of thought, but “matching 
exercises” in which verbalism is emphasized to the neglect of meaning. The 
result is that the student rarely becomes, even in advanced classes, more 
than an awkward “‘word matcher” as regards oral speech. 

As far as French vocabulary is concerned it should make little difference 
to the teacher if the word beurre is learned from a list on the board, or from 
a list in a textbook, or from an exercise of this kind. The conviction is strong, 
however, that vocabulary which is learned in terms of content that shows 
its social application in daily life is more meaningful to the students, and 
therefore likely to be learned with greater interest and attention. Moreover, 
the transfer of training from the classroom to the application of the vocabu- 
lary in daily life is facilitated by virtue of the similarity in situations. 

Although the exercise can be used in a variety of ways, the procedure 
which has proved most satisfactory with average beginning classes is as fol- 
lows: 

1. Oral repetition of the words and expressions by the class in concert 
and by individual students in emulation of the instructor. 

p. f 2. Oral sight work capitalizing the work of volunteers. 
“3. Independent work by the pupils during the supervised study period 
on the exercises of Part II and III. 

_ 4. Oral review and discussion, perhaps with the correction and exchange 
of papers during the following recitation period. 
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FRENCH EXPRESSIONS USED IN ENGLISH 


5. Games and informal review activities for the development of a more 
thorough command of the material. (Almost any of the numerous devices 
for playing vocabulary-games can readily be adapted in this connection.) 

6. Review test on exercises of Part II and III without the use of the vo- 
cabulary in Part I. 

7. Supplementary optional work as suggested in Parts III and IV. 

In classes of the Standard Language Arts Investigation in which the 
material has been tried out, the pupils’ responses were sufficiently satisfac- 
tory to justify the conviction that, if properly used, the exercise will have 
similar interest for other students and teachers of French. Beginning stu- 
dents appreciate this type of exercise because they see its practical and so- 
cial value in terms of language needs which they can recognize in everyday 
life. It should be remembered too, that the French language because of its 
incomparable clearness, its precision, its neatness, its point, and its lightness 
of touch has, with French life and culture, been widely assimilated in the 
United States. The latter point is emphasized in the summary unit of Part 
IV. 


I 


La Cuisine 4 la Frangaise 


A 


1. dla carte: from the card or bill of fare; therefore, the orders on a menu 
for which one ordinarily pays separately—opposite of table d’héte in 
U. $. 

2. @ la frangaise: “in French style,” elliptical for ‘4 la mode frangaise.” 

3. @ la juliénne: (a clear soup) containing thin strips of carrots, onions. 

4. @ la mode: literally “in the style.’’ Pie 4 la mode really means “‘stylish 
pie’; usually pie served with ice cream in U. S. 

5. au beurre: with butter. 

6. au beurre noir: with browned, melted butter. 

7. au gratin: with bread crumbs: French Onion Soup au gratin. 

8. au jus: “with juice or gravy.” Roast Prime Ribs of Beef au jus. 

9. bisque: “soup,” usually a thick rich soup, such as Clam and Tomato 
Bisque. 

10. bonbons: corresponds exactly to “goodies” in English. 


B 


11. café: “coffeehouse.”’ It has come to mean a restaurant in the U. S. 

12. café -~ lait; café noir: “coffee with milk (cream, in U. S.),” “black 
coffee.” 

13. canapés: toasted bread with anchovies, caviar, mushrooms, etc. It has 
come to mean any open-faced sandwiches. 

14. casserole: “baking dish.” Baked Crab au gratin en casserole. 

15. champagne: a white sparkling wine made in the old province of Cham- 
pagne, France. 

16. chiffon: literally, “rag” or “scrap.” Anything made from a small piece 

which becomes larger through cooking. Orange Chiffon Cake, Lemon 

Chiffon Pie. 
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17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 
32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
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claret: “‘claret,”’ a red wine. 

cognac: French brandy made from wine produced in the district of 
Cognac. 

consommé; bouillon: “broth” or clear soup that can be served in a cup. 

couverts: cover charge(s). 


C 


croquettes: from “‘croquer,” “to crunch,” really means a fried ball of 
minced meat. Chicken Croqguettes, Sauce Supréme. Supréme is ‘‘the 
best.” 

crofttons: literally means “crusts of bread,” but really means small 
toasted cubes of bread. Cream of Tomato Soup aux crofttons. 

de luxe: “of the best.”’ Chicken Salad de luxe. 

demi-tasse: literally “half cup” is a “‘small black.” 

en brochette: on sticks or wooden pins. 

entrée: In France it is a dish served preceding the main course. In the 
United States the term is often used tc mean the main course. 

entremets: literally “‘between-dish,” really a side-dish or a fancy dish 
served between the main course and the dessert. 

a la vinaigrette: “with vinegar sauce” or with oil and vinegar. Asparagus 
a la Vinaigrette. 

filet de sole: ‘‘filet” is a piece of steak or meat without bone; “‘sole”’ is 
thin, flat fish. 

filet mignon: “‘mignon” is a small tender piece: therefore, in the U. S. 
filet mignon usually means a small tender steak. 


D 


frappé: “something beaten” especially with ice as Champagne frappé. 

fricassée: minced and served with a sauce or cream gravy as Fricassée of 
Chicken. 

or “iced or frozen or having a surface resembling ice,’ 
Glacé. 

glacé: a or ice cream” as glace aux fraises (strawberry ice or ice 
cream 

hors-d’ oeuvre: literally “outside the work” or extra. Little appetizers 
served before a meal. 

jardiniére: “‘pertaining to the garden,” means “with a variety of spring 
vegetables.” Potted Swiss Steak, Jardiniére. 

julienne: “‘with narrow strips of carrots and vegetables,” therefore a 
soup with vegetables in it. 

liqueurs: beverages (usually sweet) having alcoholic content, served in 
small glasses. 

a@ la lyonnaise: “in the style of Lyon.” In France different towns are 
known in French cookery for special dishes. Potatoes @ la Lyonnaise 
are potatoes prepared with sliced fried onion. 

matire d’hdtel: “master of the hotel,” chef’s special. Grilled Steak, 
Maitre @ Hotel. 


? as Fruit 


E 


marron glacé: candied chestnut. 
mayonnaise: ‘‘mayonnaise.” 
menu: “menu” or bill of fare. 
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45. 


46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 
50. 


51. 
52. 


53. 


54. 
55. 


56. 
S7. 
58. 
59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 
63. 


. repas: meal. 
65. 
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. mousse: a frozen dessert made of whipped cream and fruits, has some- 


thing of the idea of froth or lather in its original meaning. 

nougat: candy or nuts stirred into a paste made of caramel, honey, or 
sugar: French Nougat. 

omelette: “‘omelet,’’? Creamed Chicken Omelette. 

paté de foie gras: goose-liver paste used as a spread for canapés, etc. 

pattie: adopted from “‘paté,”’ a little pie, often used to mean croquette 
in the United States. Creamed Chicken and Mushrooms in Pattie 
Shells. 

petits fours: literally “little ovens,’’ mean small cakes or pastry. 

petits pois: green peas. 

F 


purée: soup of mashed or strained vegetables. Vegetables Purée. 

ragont: from “‘ragouter,” “to restore one’s appetite.” Really a ragout is 
a highly seasoned stew with vegetables. 

petit noir: ‘‘small black’”—referring to a small cup of coffee served at 
the end of a meal. (See also demi-tasse above.) 

restaurant: “restaurant.” 

sautéd: Americanized form of ‘‘saute,”’ “‘stewed.”’ Sautéd Chicken Gib- 
lets. 

sauterne: a white wine. 

sirloin: from “‘sur longe,”’ “fon the loin.”’ Roast Sirloin of Beef. 

soufflée: “inflated” through whipping. Cheese Soufflée. 

table d’héte: “the host’s table,” means that the meal is served at a given 
hour and at a fixed price, rather than @ Ja carte. In U. S., table d’héte 
often means ‘“‘the complete meal at a fixed price.” 

péche melba: often half a peach served on sponge cake, with ice cream 
and fruit syrup or fruit sauce. 


G 


piece de résistance: a main dish, or special course, representing the best 
part or “climax” of the meal. 

carottes: carrots. 

pommes de terre: potatoes. 


@ Vanglaise: in the English style. 
II 


Rewrite the following sentences, substituting French words or expres- 


sions (from Section I) for the words that are underlined. For example: 


Given: 0. I’ll have some roast beef with juice. 
Write: 0. I’ll have some roast beef au jus. 


A 


In the following sentences choose words and expressions from group A 


of Section 1. 





1. I think I’ll order a few things from the bill of fare. 

2. I’m getting a little tired of pie with ice cream. 

3. Baked potato with butter, please. 

4. Did you order these macaroni with bread crumbs? 

5. I’m sorry I didn’t order the consommé instead of this thick rich soup. 
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B-C 


In the following sentences choose words and expressions from group B 
of Section I. 


4. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Would you like the cup of clear soup? 

How much are the cover charges? 

Coffee with cream, please. 

These little open-faced sandwiches are certainly delicious! 
Just the black coffee, thank you. 


In the following sentences choose words and expressions from group B 
of Section I. 


—_ 


SOMMIANPWHE 


. I prefer the cream of tomato soup with toasted cubes of bread. 
. Bring me just a half-cup, if you please. 


Their side-dishes are better than their entrées. 
I’ve decided on a small tender steak. 


. “Chicken-livers on sticks’ sounds good to me. 

. We’ll take the salad with vinegar-sauce. 

. Do you prefer the fish steak or the small tender (meat)-steak? 

. Their dinner ‘‘of the best’’ is two dollars. 

. What are they serving as the main dish? 

. You can mince the chicken and serve chicken dumplings (balls) to- 


night. 
D 


In the following sentences choose words and expressions from group D 
of Section I. 


on > WN 


They serve a large variety of appetizers. 

Who ordered the potted Swiss steak with vegetables? 

I think this consommé with strips of carrots and other vegetables is 
absolutely tasteless. 

Will you have the baked potatoes or the potatoes in the style of Lyon? 

For dessert, I’d like the strawberry ice cream. 


E-F 


In the following sentences choose words and expressions from group E 
and F of Section I. 


_ 


PPP MPP PLYPr 


. You'll like the goose-liver paste. 


We need some /ittle cakes to go with the ice cream. 


. I recommend the green peas and the soup of mashed vegetables. 


Shall we order the complete meal? 


. Just a small black, please. 


Why not take the seasoned stew of meat and vegetables? 

Perhaps you would prefer the half peach on sponge cake with ice 
cream. 

This French nut-caramel candy is the best you can buy. 

I’m going to have the raspberry dessert made with whipped cream. 

It will be cheaper to eat at the host’s table. 


G 


In the following sentences choose words and expressions from group G 
of Section I. 


Now for the best part of the meal! 


1. 
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2. After their noon-day meal, they usually rest for an hour. 
3. Potatoes in the English style form a part of almost every meal. 
4. He mistook the potatoes for the entrée. 
5. What do they mean by “‘carrots in the English style’? 
III 


1. Can you rewrite the menus below using as many of the French words 
: and expressions from Section I as possible? 


i A 
BILL OF FARE 








(Cover charge 3 francs) 





Appetizers or Broth with crusts of bread 
Goose liver paste Vegetable broth with toasted 
bread cubes 
Omelet or Small fish (sole) steak 








Small tender steak, French style 
Potatoes in the Lyon style 
Green peas 





Peach with ice cream and fruit syrup 
or 
Strawberry ice cream 
Little cakes 


Half cup of black coffee 


B 
4 BILL OF FARE 
(Cover charge—$2.00) 
Appetizers Clear soup 
Open-faced sandwiches a Thick tomato soup 
Tomato salad with oil and vinegar 
* * ** 


Small tender steak Roast beef with juice, 
with spring vegetables 
Chicken stewed in a cream-gravy 
* * * 


Green peas with browned butter 
Carrots, English style 
Potatoes with butter 

* * * 


Apple pie with ice cream 
Whipped cream and fruits 
Half peach on sponge cake 
Goodies, candied chestnuts 
Strawberry ice cream with little cakes 
* * * 


Small Black 
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2. Can you make up a good menu of your own using as many of the 
French words and expressions from Section I as possible? 


3. Can you make a list, with definitions, of any other French words or 
expressions that you have seen on menus? 


4. Are there any restaurants, cafes or hotels in your neighborhood that 
use French terms on their menus? Can you persuade the manager to let you 
bring a copy of the menu to class? What French terms seem to be used 
most frequently? 


IV 


Observation Questions: Summary of Unit 


1. Why do you think French words and expressions are often used on the 
menus of our better-class restaurants and hotels in the United States: 
Is it because the French words are shorter or more convenient? Is it 
because we do not have words of our own that are just as good? Is it be- 
cause the French words look or sound more “‘cultured” or “‘refined’’? Is 
it because they are easier to understand, spell, or pronounce? 

2. How many of the French words and expressions which we use on menus 
in the United States are actually names for foods, recipes, or customs 
that came to us from France? From your work with this unit, would 
you say that France has had a direct influence upon our daily life— 
language, cooking, etc.? 

3. Are there any French restaurants in your community—or cafes that spe- 
cialize in French cooking? Are they popular or not? Why? 

4. From your knowledge of European or American history can you tell how, 
when, or why French cooking became world-famous? Can you tell how 
or why it has become popular in the United States? 

5. From what other foreign countries have we borrowed words for foods, 
recipes, etc.? From what countries did we borrow the words “tamales,” 
“sauerkraut,” ‘‘macaroni,” “potato”? 

6. To what extent is it true that the influence of a foreign country on us is 
reflected in the words which we have adopted into English from abroad? 
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Why I Chose to Study a Foreign Language 


ANNE Z. MOORE 
Lindblom High School, Chicago, Illinois 


(Author’s summary.—The reasons given by students for electing a foreignlanguage. Refutation 
of the argument that the teaching body determines the selection in foreign language study.) 


Statement of the Problem 


O DETERMINE by means of a questionnaire issued to a random 
sampling of our language classes the reasons given by students for 
electing a foreign language. 
Procedure 


The Language Department of the Lindblom High School decided to 
issue a questionnaire during the current semester in order to obtain infor- 
mation that would enable us to plan to meet pupil needs more effectively. 
Although the questionnaire was concerned primarily with the reasons given 
by students for electing a foreign language, it was also designed to secure 
other information that might have some bearing on the success or failure of 
language study. 

This questionnaire was formulated by a committee of three members 
and was administered to some 600 students in Latin, French, and Spanish. 
An equal number of classes in each language, ranging from the first to the 
fourth year of study, participated in this experiment. Students were urged 
to answer honestly and thoughtfully and, as no names were signed to the 
papers, it is thought that reliable results were obtained. Students who ad- 
mitted to influence of more than one factor in their choice of foreign lan- 
guage study were asked to check the two or three reasons that were the most 
powerful determining agents. 


WHY I CHOSE TO STUDY A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Read the following reasons carefully. Then check those which influenced you and add any 
additional reasons in the space provided at the end. 
Check here 


1. Advice of parents. 





. Advice of a teacher. 





. Advice of friends. 





. Advice of relatives. 





a  _-> Ww NH 


- Preparation for a profession or business in America. 
Which one? 








6. Preparation for a profession or business in a foreign country. 


In what field? 
- Aid to the study of English. 
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Check here 





8. Aid in understanding foreign expressions in common usage. 





9. Personal enjoyment. 


10. Desire for culture and prestige resulting from reading and speak- 
ing a second language. 











11. Desire to travel. 


12. Interest in culture and customs of another people. 








13. Challenge to mental ability. 


14. A liking for the idea of a foreign language. 











Why? 
15. Desire for something different from subjects studied in grammar 
school. 








16. College requirements. 





17. An easy elective. 





18. Influence of radio and movies. ; 





19. Influence of friends or relatives living in a foreign country. 








20. No special reason for choosing a language. 
Additional reasons: 


21. 





22. 








23. 


24. 





25. 








ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS: 
1. Can you speak another foreign language? 


Which one? 
2. How many languages do your parents speak in addition to 
English? 
Which ones? 
3. Do your parents speak only a foreign language? 




















4. Have you studied more than one foreign language in school? 


5. Would you elect a foreign language again? 

6. Do you find a foreign language of use in any other high school 
subjects? 
Which ones? 




















- 
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Total Number 
Gui Replying 
1 103 
2 56 
3 63 
4 43 
5 144 
6 23 
7 144 
8g 100 
9 174 
10 128 
11 122 
12 75 
13 51 
14 65 
15 63 
16 245 
17 13 
18 36 
19 10 
20 19 


1. Can you speak another foreign language? 


Yes—211—35.16%. 
Which one? 


Bohemian—22; Croatian—17; Czech—4; Danish—1; French—5; German—21; Greek—7; 
Hebrew—6; Italian—10; Lithuanian—15; Norwegian—1; Polish—59; Russian—9; Slovish 
—20; Spanish—9; Swedish—2; Ukrainian—3. 


WHY I CHOSE TO STUDY A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


TABULATION SHEET—PART I 


Percentage 


of Total 
17.61% 
9.33% 
10.50% 
7.16% 
24.00% 
3.83% 
24.00% 
16.66% 
29.00% 
21.33% 
20.33% 
12.50% 
8.50% 
10.83% 
10.50% 
40.83% 
2.16% 
6.00% 
1.66% 
3.16% 


French 
12.5% 
7.7% 
10.1% 
5.4% 
18.5% 
2.9% 
18.5% 
34.1% 
49.1% 
28.1% 
30.5% 
12.5% 
5.9% 
10.7% 
8.9% 
40.1% 
1.1% 
2.9% 
2.3% 
4.7% 


Percentage of 
Latin 
22.8% 
7.9% 
6.0% 
11.2% 
41.1% 
2.7% 
41.1% 
7.0% 
6.5% 
15.4% 
7.0% 
8.8% 
13.5% 
9.3% 
2.8% 
47.2% 
0 
8.4% 
0 
1.8%. 


TABULATION SHEET—PART II 


2. How many languages do your parents speak in addition to English? 
Numbers ranged from one to seven. 


3. Do your parents speak only a foreign language? 


Yes—22. 


4. Have you studied more than one foreign language in school? 


Yes—93. 


5. Would you elect a foreign language again? 
Yes—448—74.66%; No.—110—18.33%. 


6. Do you find a foreign language of use in any other high school subjects? 


Yes—424—70.66%; No—110—18.32%. 


Which ones? 


English—419; Science—129; History—74; Music—32; Mathematics—19. 


Comment on Above Data 


Although 44 per cent of the students indicated that their choice of a for- 
eign language had been partially dependent upon the advice of parents, 
teachers, friends, or relatives, it should be noted that 74 per cent of the total 
number taking the questionnaire would again elect language if they were 
given the opportunity to choose anew. The contention that the teaching 


































Spanish 
16.5% 
13.5% 
16.0% 
15.0% 
7.5% 
6.0% 
7.5% 
17.0% 
39.7% 
24.1% 
31.1% 
17.5% 
6.0% 
14.0% 
21.6% 
37.6% 
5.0% 
6.5% 
3.0% 
3.5% 
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body is responsible for urging the study of a foreign language in order to 
protect vested interests is belied by the consideration that only 9 per cent 
conceded that teacher influence played any part. 

High school students are apparently foresighted enough to prepare for 
the profession or business they intend to enter for nearly 28 per cent have 
selected language study as one of the means of accomplishing the desired 
end. Among the many professional and business careers in which a language 
has been elected as a tool subject the following few are cited: (1) aviation, 
(2) radio work, (3) nursing, (4) law, (5) missionary service, (6) architec- 
ture, (7) dress designing, (8) medicine, (9) journalism, (10) archeology, etc. 

The assumption that Latin offers the best preparation for professional 
work is confirmed by the fact that the classical language led the modern 
languages by a wide margin in the response to this question. French, how- 
ever, outnumbered Spanish two to one in answer to “Preparation for a 
profession in America” whereas Spanish outnumbered French in about the 
same proportion when “Preparation for a profession in a foreign field” was 
the question in point. If the response to the latter question were greater, we 
might be tempted to assert that the interest of our present day students is 
turning to our nieghbors to the south. 

Many foreign language specialists have maintained that language study, 
especially the study of Latin, is of inestimable value in developing increased 
ability in the accurate and intelligent use of English and as an aid in the en- 
richment of the mother tongue. Various experiments carried on by the 
Classical Investigation some years ago corroborated this theory but only to 
the extent that transfer of training is not automatic but is dependent upon 
the method of teaching. From the large percentage of students, 24 per cent 
of the total number, who have subscribed to this belief, it is apparent that 
either the language teachers of Lindblom are consciously promoting transfer 
values by their teaching approach or that the students are victims of a tra- 
ditional conception of benefits accruing from language learning. The follow- 
ing percentages are indicative of the fact that Latin is believed to be of 
greater use as an aid to the study of English than are the modern languages: 
Latin, 41 per cent; French, 18 per cent; Spanish, 7 per cent. It should be 
noted, however, that French is thought to be of more value as an aid to un- 
derstanding foreign expressions in common usage than either Spanish or 
Latin. 

More students elected a language to fulfill college requirements than for 
any other reason. Next in importance came “personal enjoyment”—a fact 
that should be very gratifying to all language teachers and one that implies 
that pleasurable learning methods are being utilized by the teaching staff. 

“Desire for culture and prestige resulting from reading and speaking a 
foreign language,” “Desire to travel,’”’ and “Interest in culture and customs 
of another people” all ranked fairly high. This interest in foreign lands 
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should be met by the inclusion of more cultural material in our course of 
study. 

That Spanish is more apt to be chosen as an easy elective than the others 
might be deduced from the following percentages: Spanish, 5 per cent; 
French, 1 per cent; Latin, 0 per cent. No conclusions of any worth can be 
drawn from these figures, however, since only 2 per cent of the total admit- 
ted to electing language for this reason. Again in questions 14 and 15 where- 
in “‘A liking for the idea of a foreign language” and “Desire for something 
different from subjects studied in grammar school” are involved, Spanish 
leads both French and Latin. 

Numbers 13, 18, 19, and 20 played a relatively small part in determining 
the reason for the study of a foreign language. 

Part II of the questionnaire proved to be of almost as much interest to 
us as Part I although it had no direct bearing on the problem under investi- 
gation. Proof of the variety of racial groups comprising our student body is 
evidenced by the large number of languages, seventeen in all, that appear in 
Question I, ‘Can you speak another foreign language?” 35 per cent of the 
students are able to speak the mother tongue of their parents in addition 
to English. 

It is interesting to observe that a very large percentage have found a for- 
eign language to be of use in other high school subjects. English, Science, 
History, and Music are mentioned most often as studies that have been 
benefited to some extent by the study of a language. Since many students 
have found this to be true, surely more time should be spent in correlating 
foreign languages classes with subjects in related fields. 












The Study of French Civilization and Art 


GERALDINE P. DILLA 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 


(Author’s simmary.—Thirty practical assignments in a course in the history of French art 
correlated with political history and literature. Such a course should be made an integral part 
of the work in French.) 


RENCH civilization bears the same relation to the modern world as the 

Athenian bore to the ancient world. This fact can be proved by any 
scholar who comprehends the various kinds of history—the history of 
politics and wars, of ideas and philosophy, of government and social ideals, 
of architecture and other arts. As Athens created the highest political unit 
of model life in ancient times, the Greek city-state, so France has realized 
the modern ideal of democracy; and both were forced by circumstances 
beyond their control to wage war continually against neighbors who repre- 
sented the doctrine of might. Athens developed the trabeated form of 
building with sculptural decoration to its highest manifestation in the 
Parthenon; while France created and perfected the arcuated form with 
sculptural decoration in the Gothic cathedral, as at Reims. The parallels 
are close in other fields of high human endeavor, like the love of freedom 
and the deep sense of the dignity and worth of the individual. 

The greatest need at present is a more nearly just and complete con- 
ception of French civilization, so that students of the French language and 
other subjects may gain a true idea of the character and importance of 
French culture to other nations, including our own. Some fair knowledge of 
French history and ideals of government and “‘the good life” are requisite 
to an honest and intelligent appraisal of any nation. But equally necessary, 
and more widely neglected, is some adequate knowledge of French archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting before one can understand the culmination 
of modern civilization. 

For not only do the arts of a nation determine the whole appearance of 
the country, but they are also a true guide to the past and present history, 
ideals, mentality, and trend of the nation. Literature, even all forms of the 
written word, is not sufficient by itself to portray a nation to outsiders; 
it needs to be supplemented by at least architecture and preferably by the 
other arts of form or space. Architecture supplies the fairest key or one index 
to the habits, thoughts, aspirations, and abilities of its builders and pre- 
servers. 

The study of the history of French art is more necessary for students of 
French than are corresponding courses for students of other languages and 
literatures. It is really obligatory, for the arts are a more integral part of 
France than the literature; they are in the essence of all Frenchmen from 
cabinet members to the peasants without time to read. Interest in the arts 
there is both innate and acquired, and an ingrained appreciation of good 
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art is nowhere more general and sound. To know the people who use the 
French language, we must know some of their art. Each French style has 
been a reflection of French institutions, and French art remains a faithful 
chronicle of the history of France. 

Their art, moreover, is worth our knowing even if we are not students of 
their language or literature or history. France has the most varied and com- 
plete art history of all lands or nations, the most typical and useful as a 
standard or model to learn and evaluate that of other nations, including our- 
selves. 

As to completeness, the long history of French art begins with prehis- 
toric painting—a reindeer painted in the cave at Font-de-Gaume, and pre- 
historic sculpture—a bison carved in reindeer horn from La Madeleine in 
Dordogne, and prehistoric architecture—the hundreds of megaliths at 
Carnac in Brittany; and this long history persists to the present with fewer 
interruptions or barren periods than art in other lands. Its unity is un- 
consciously but strikingly illustrated by two notable tombs, each represent- 
ing the deceased carried on a bier by the shoulders of eight appropriate 
mourners: the fifteenth century tomb of Philippe Pot now in the Louvre, 
and the twentieth century tomb of Marshal Foch in a chapel adjoining 
Napoleon’s. ’ 

As to its varied quality, French art has been both religious and secular, 
of the court and of the peasant, democratic and aristocratic, classicist and 
romantic, original and derivative, serious and humorous, traditional and 
independent; in short, all styles and kinds of all arts have been practiced 
with success in France at some period and usually in every period. As a 
typical art history, the French represents all phases in such distinctness 
that from it we can recognize the true type under the individual. 

And its usefulness is surely evident since for centuries foreign artists 
have flocked to Paris for study and inspiration, and since France has been 
initiating movements and styles for centuries. Victor Hugo wrote: “It is 
the Gallic cock that wakes the world.” Furthermore, the taste and knowl- 
edge that a student gains from the history of French art is useful in pricking 
the new balloon-like criticism inflated by some art dealers and untrained 
critics, and in reducing to actual life-size the over-rated artists among our 
contemporaries. 

The relations between French arts and literature are close and mutually 
illuminating. The arts arose long before the language acquired its definitive 
form, though it was based upon Latin just as the architecture was based 
upon the many Roman temples, theatres, arches, aqueducts, villas, sarcoph- 
agi left in France. The early Frenchmen transformed and adapted the 
remains of classical Roman sculpture to make their Romanesque sculpture 
in much the same quaint way as they changed the classical traditions to 
produce their romances of Alexander, of Troy, of Thebes. Many medieval 
sculptures were essentially western, like their legends of Tristan, the Holy 
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Grail, and King Arthur. The charming simplicity, force, and grandeur of 
the Song of Roland are the reflection in poetry of the same qualities that 
made French Romanesque architecture so great and permanent. 

The structure of the French medieval cathedral shows a flexible and 
strong organization that suggests feudalism; and of course, the monasteries, 
guild halls, belfries, chateaux all reflect the social structure of their time. 
The sculptures of medieval churches are the mystery and miracle plays 
cleverly translated into stone. Such Gothic chimeras and gargoyles as 
those on the facade of Notre Dame at Dijon (graphically described by 
Huysmans in L’Oblat) were inspired at least indirectly by the grotesque 
comedy and satire of the old fabliaux or Le Roman de Renart. The famous 
Jacquemart clock on this church is said to have been chosen by the ubiq- 
uitous Froissart for Philip the Bold to carry off as a trophy from Courtrai 
in 1382. In fact, Froissart mirrors the exuberant liveliness and anecdotal 
realism of Gothic art, whose intricate symbolism appears in such literature 
as Le Roman de la Rose. 

Thus art and literature interpret each other, and any number of en- 
lightening analogies may be found by the student of both.! The spirit of the 
Port-Royalists, for example, is beautifully presented in the “Miracle of the 
Holy Thorn,” a painting by Philippe de Champaigne, whose paralyzed 
daughter was cured by the nine days’ supplication of Mére Catherine Agnés 
Arnauld. Even reproductions of Quentin de La Tour’s pastels and Houdon’s 
sculptured portraits give one a more vivid idea of eighteenth century French 
personages and life than much reading about them. Romanticism is pre- 
sented as well by Delacroix as by any writer. 

The French, being naturally classicist in temperament, painted strictly 
literary subjects less often than did the English, who have long been ad- 
dicted to story-telling in paint. Aside from formal pictures to glorify histori- 
cal events or serve political purposes, like Napoleon crowning Josephine or 
visiting the pest-house at Jaffa, the Louvre shows comparatively few nar- 
ratives in paint by French artists. Notable exceptions like Girodet’s ‘““The 
Burial of Atala” from Chateaubriand’s story are very distinctly romanticist. 
The French were more likely to keep their arts separate; even Fromentin 
as both painter and writer did not combine literature and painting as the 
English Dante Gabriel Rossetti did. 

Comparison between French and English art should not be pursued too 
far, lest we agree with the English writer of this well-rhymed quatrain? 

The French have taste in all they do, 
Which we are quite without; 

For Nature, that to them gave godt, 
To us gave only gout. 

1 See “Analogues in Arts and Ages,” the application of Boileau’s L’Art Poétique to French 
painting, by Geraldine P. Dilla, in the Légion d’Honneur, October 1939. (Published by the 
American Society of the French Legion of Honor, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City.) 

2 Quoted by Thomas Burke in The English Inn, Longmans, Green, 1931, p. 300. 
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Government can be very closely related to the arts. “The system of 
ministerial supervision under Louis XIV indicates that monarch’s interest 
and activity in the fine and the useful arts; it is Colbert who also explains 
Mansard the architect, LeBrun the painter, LeNétre the landscape gardener 
as well as the Gobelins tapestry manufactory and the several national 
theatres for music and drama. So many magnificent luxuries, including the 
whole establishment of Versailles, became necessities then that the govern- 
ment of France felt their force, especially in the treasury and the manage- 
ment of the nobles’ estates and chateaux throughout the provinces. And . 
the imitative princes of all Europe embarrassed their governments in much 
the same fashion. Surely it is unnecessary to point out the close connection 
at any time between the arts of a nation and its economic status and 
administration.” 

Not only the architecture, sculpture, and painting should be included 
in the history of art, but the minor and the industrial arts are very promi- 
nent in French civilization. We need to notice the furniture and interior 
styles, the ironwork of Lamour, the tapestries, the textiles like the Lyons 
silks, the Sévres porcelain, the Lalique glass, the jewelry, etc.; or in earlier 
centuries the medieval stained glass windows, the carved ivories, the 
miniatures and illuminated manuscripts, the real laces, the Renaissance 
armor, the pottery experiments of Palissy, the enamels of Limoges; and 
through all the ages the coins and medals, still sponsored like most other 
arts by the French government. 

The college course in the history of French art, or one might say civiliza- 
tion since literature (and usually music) could remain elsewhere, should 
include a brief survey of the history of France with a generous selection of 
significant dates, because a firm chronology is the foundation for intelligent 
understanding of art as of most other subjects. Especially with France, the 
important personages like kings, ministers, and favorites need to be known 
for their influence on arts as well as on politics. 

Enough geography should be learned to place accurately and promptly 
the important cities with outstanding architecture, monuments, archaeo- 
logical remains, galleries or other significant elements of culture. The 
climate, natural resources, channels of trade or travel also influence arts; 
but even more important is the national psychology, or the mentality and 
character, the special genius and tastes of the nation.‘ For this aspect, at 
least part of the following books should be read: Rudyard Kipling’s France 


® See “The Keystone for the Arch of the Humanities” by Geraldine P. Dilla, The Harvard 
Teachers Record, February 1936, VI: 42. 

*See The Educational Forum (311 East 72 Street, New York City) for “National Char- 
acteristics” by Michael Demiashkevich, and “National Traits” by Geraldine P. Dilla in the 
November 1936 number; “On the Character and Mentality of the French” and “On Various 
Passion Plays” (two French ones) in the March 1937 and March 1939 numbers respectively. 
The second writer’s “French Characteristics” is scheduled to appear later in the Modern 
Language Journal. 
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at War (Doubleday, Page, 1915), Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s Home Fires in 
France (Holt, 1918), Edith Wharton’s French Ways and their Meanings 
(Appleton, 1919), Sisley Huddleston’s France and the French (Scribner, 
1925), Ford Madox Ford’s A Mirror to France (Boni, 1926), André Tardieu’s 
France and America (Houghton Mifflin, 1927), Oliver Madox Hueffer’s 
French France (Appleton, 1929), Fredrich Sieburg’s Who Are These French? 
(Macmillan, 1932), and the successive detailed volumes by Alexander 
Werth like his Which Way France (Harper, 1937). 

The most comprehensive survey is R. L. Graeme Ritchie’s excellent 
France: a Companion to French Studies (Methuen, 1937). If a reader has the 
proper background, fiction may contribute to an understanding of national 
characteristics, e.g., W. L. George’s The Little Beloved (Little, Brown, 1916) 
published in London as The Making of an Englishman, and Anne Sedgwick’s 
The Little French Girl (Houghton Mifflin, 1924). But the most necessary 
volume to correct many false ideas is Our Debt to France, addresses and 
articles by prominent Americans, published by the Washington Lafayette 
Institution, 17 Battery Place, New York City, 1926. 

Other materials for a course in French civilization and art include the 
detailed books for intelligent travelers like Baedekers and Muirhead’s Blue 
Guides for Paris, Northeastern France, Northwestern France, Southern 
France, etc. The French Government and Tourist Bureau, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, has always been very generous with excellent 
illustrated literature. Besides the strictly art publications like the valuable 
Masters in Art, now out of print, L’Illustration is indispensable, and the 
Légion d’Honneur® very helpful. In French, the Encyclopédie par I’ Image 
(Hachette) offers many titles both low-priced and good; and the several 
illustrated histories of French literature supply pictures not otherwise 
accessible here. The scholarly illustrated catalogues or guides for the many 
French galleries and museums should be noted, as well as the standard 
French histories of art, like René Schneider’s L’ Art Frangais in six volumes 
(Laurens, 1930). 

The obvious works of French literature that suggest themselves in con- 
nection with architecture are such as Hugo’s Notre Dame and Nadaud’s 
verses on Carcassonne. Theophile Gautier’s prose writings on art are less 
well-known than his exquisite poem “L’Art” so well translated by George 
Santayana. 





All things return to dust 

Save beauties fashioned well. 
The bust 

Outlasts the citadel. 


5 See in this quarterly such articles as “French Art at the Paris Exposition” by Jean 
Guiffrey, October 1937; “Quentin de La Tour” by G. P. Dilla, January 1938; “A History of 
French Cartography” by Erwin Raisz, January 1939; ‘Precision Instruments of France” by 
John Brangwyn, April 1939; “The Silks of Lyons” by Marcel Guiard, July 1939. 
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Edmond and Jules de Goncourt’s L’Art du dix-huitiéme siécle represents 
another kind of art criticism. Even the great old statesman Clemenceau 
wrote a book on his friend the painter Claude Monet. But among the many 
French works on art, the best books for the college course in the history of 
art are by the French scholars, whose style makes fine literature out of 
textbooks or manuals. Such is Louis Hourticq’s Art in France (Ars Una 
series, Scribners, 1911). 

Believing it a duty, like Chaucer’s poor parson of a town, to practice 
one’s lore before preaching it, I here list thirty assignments much as I have 
been giving them in a two-hour one-semester junior and senior course for 
college students in the history of French art.* Perhaps some of these may 
suggest assignments to instructors of courses in French civilization or cul- 
ture, or French conversation and composition, or broader studies touching 
literature and history. These assignments require about the minimum of 
library facilities in the history of French art; in some instances other titles 
might be substituted, and many more could well be added.’ 

The class periods are devoted to lectures that do not repeat the sub- 
stance of the assignments. They are illustrated by the use of an opaque 
projector like the Spencer Delineascope or the Bausch and Lomb Balopticon 
equipped with a cooling fan. For it is not practical to have slides made of the 
hundreds of photographs and art objects which can be shown to greater 
advantage in the true colors on a large silvered screen. The lectures are 
occasionally interrupted for short unannounced written tests to remind 
students that the wealth of interesting illustration is not designed com- 
pletely as entertainment or refreshment from their other courses. 

Students are required to take and preserve their own notes on lectures 
and on all reading outside the Hourticq textbook. They are urged to acquire 
many of the more than five hundred subjects in French art published as 
University Prints (Newton, Mass.). They can be interested in consciously 
improving their appreciation of art by judicious use of the Meier-Seashore 
Art Judgment Test (Bureau of Educational Research and Service, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City). A modest British parallel to this test is M. H. 
Bulley’s Have You Good Taste? a guide to the appreciation of the lesser arts 
(Methuen, 1933). The thorough examination for this course includes de- 
tailed specific questions, at least one comprehensive essay-question, and the 
prompt and intelligent recognition of fifty photographs of buildings, paint- 
ings, sculptures out of about four hundred left on display for frequent review 
and study by the individual students. 

* For a similar and more detailed discussion of “The College Study of English Art: the 
Synthesizing Foundation for English Literature,” see my article in Education, December 1936. 

” About sixteen titles on French art are now available in the Hyperion Press books from 
Paris. For comparison with other national schools of art, students should consult, in additon 
to the books in the assignment list, such standard general works as the inimitable Reinach’s 
Apollo (Scribner, 1914), Abbot’s The Great Painters (Harcourt, 1927), Gardner’s Art Through 
the Ages (Harcourt, 1936), Weitenkampf’s How to Appreciate Prints (Scribners, 1932), Richard- 
son’s The Way of Western Art (Harvard University Press, 1939.) 
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The thirty assignments are as follows: 

1. Roman, barbarian, and Christian originals. Louis Hourticq’s Art in 
France (Scribner): pp. 1-20. 

2. John G. Coulter’s Old France (Putnam): pp. 5-37 as informal in- 
troduction. Helene Fouré’s The French Cathedrals (Bruce Humphries, 
Boston): pp. 15-31, on the origin and evolution of the cathedral. 

3. Monastic or Romanesque art. Hourticq: pp. 21-40. Banister Fletch- 
er’s History of Architecture (Scribner) : pp. 270-286. 

4. Communal or Gothic art. Hourticq: pp. 41-61. 

5. Fouré: pp. 33-72, on the symbolism of medieval art. 

6. Gothic art continued. Hourticq: pp. 62-83. Fletcher: pp. 435-453. 

7. Henry Adams’ Mont Saint Michel and Chartres (Houghton Mifflin): 
pp. 46-61 on Normandy and the Ile de France. Henry Adams’ “Prayer to 
the Virgin of Chartres” in the Letters to a Niece (Houghton Mifflin). Hugh 
Arnold’s Stained Glass of the Middle Ages in England and France (Black, 
London): pp. 3-17 for the process. 

8. Feudal and civic art. Hourticq: pp. 84-104. Fletcher: pp. 453-466. 

9. Feudal and civic art, continued. Hourticq: pp. 104-131. 

10. Kimball and Edgell’s History of Architecture (Harper): pp. 322-331 
for secular buildings, etc. Biography of Joan of Arc, as pp. 500-521 in 
Coulter. 

11. A. M. Brooks’ Readings in Art Appreciation (Marshall Jones): 
pp. 73-105, on Gothic Paris and medieval architecture. 

12. Transition from Gothic style to classical art. Hourticq: pp. 132-154. 

13. Transitional sculpture, minor arts and painting. Hourticq: pp. 155- 
177. 

14. Evolution of classical art. Hourticq: pp. 178-195. 

15. Classical art, continued. Hourticq: pp. 196-213. 

16. Amelia Defries’ The Arts in France (Ernest Benn, London): pp. 
VIII-XIV, and 15-20, for organization of the arts by the state, and 
chronologies. 

17. Monarchical art of Louis XIV. Hourticq: pp. 214-237. 

18. The end of Louis XIV’s reign and Paris under the Regency. Hour- 
ticq: pp. 238-257. Part of a biography of Watteau. 

19. Frank Alvah Parsons’ Interior Decoration: Its Principles and Prac- 
tice (Doubleday, Page): pp. 131-153, for French styles. 

20. Parisian art under Louis XV and Louis XVI. Hourticq: pp. 258-280. 

21. Sculpture and minor arts under Louis XV and Louis XVI. Hourticq: 
pp. 280-302. French laces, in C. M. Blum’s Old World Lace (Dutton) or 
Lowes’ Chats on Old Lace (Unwin, London). 

22. The new classicism during the Revolution and the Empire. Hour- 
ticq: pp. 303-325. Test on the geography of France. 

23. Fletcher: pp. 619-645, on French architecture since the Renaissance. 
Test on the history of France. 
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24. The romantic period. Hourticq: pp. 326-350. 

25. Romanticism, continued. Hourticq: pp. 351-376. Brooks: pp. 219- 
222 on Corot. 

26. Naturalism. Hourticq: pp. 377-400. Part of a biography of Millet. 

27. Naturalism continued. Hourticq: pp. 401-427. Part of some book on 
the Louvre, as Konody and Brockwell’s (Dodge). 

28. Nineteenth century art, continued. Hourticq: pp. 428-454. 

29. Florence Heywood’s The Important Pictures of the Louvre (McBride): 
the last three chapters, for more recent art. Eric G. Underwood’s A Short 
History of French Painting (Oxford University Press), for recent painters 
and for review. 

30. Defries: pp. 95-128, on some moderns and on art education in 
France. Chase and Post’s History of Sculpture (Harper): pp. 433-455, e¢ al. 
to review French sculpture. 








An Experiment in the Teaching of 
Graded Readings 


Harry J. RUSSELL 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


(Author’s summary: Evidence is presented to prove that students taught by means of a direct- 
reading approach, and with graded materials, learn to read more efficiently and sooner than 
those taught by other methods and using ungraded reading materials.) 


OCHRAN and Eddy! tested their graded reading materials, revised 

the texts of the series as a result of this testing program, and published 
the results of the experiment. Several subsequent experiments have been 
carried out in different sections of the United States in which this same ma- 
terial has been tested under classroom conditions. These experiments and 
their results have also been reported. 

Very little of the other available graded material has been tried out before 
publication. The criticism that Dale? registered against the authors, editors, 
or publishers of reading materials in the vernacular who failed to test or to 
issue their materials in experimental form before final publication, might 
also be directed against the producers of foreign language reading texts. 

The author, being cognizant of this criticism, and being thoroughly in 
accord with the techniques employed by Cochran and Eddy, and West? de- 
cided to conduct a teaching experiment in Spanish in which only graded 
reading materials would be used. No previous experiment of this sort, to the 
author’s knowledge, has been tried in Spanish. 

The selection of graded, simplified reading materials from texts already 
published was attempted, but there was a limited supply in Spanish. It was, 
therefore, decided to construct reading materials, employing a modified 
West technique.’ 

The group selected for the experiment was a normal 1937-38 freshman 
class at Miami University, set up through the regular university adminis- 
trative channels. That is, the freshmen here register at assigned hours 
through a central committee on schedules, so the resultant classes are fairly 
uniform, not only as to size, but also as to general intelligence. 

Three sections, taught by three different teachers, each employing a dif- 


1 Cochran, Grace, The Preparation of French Reading Material for Beginners in High School’ 
Ph.D. dissertation, State University of Iowa. 

2 Dale, Edgar, Difficulties in Vocabulary Research, Ohio State University Staff Publica- 
tions Collection, 1931. 

5 West, Michael, The Construction of Reading Material for Teaching Foreign Languages, 
_ Oxford University Press. 

* Russell, Harry J., Trends and Techniques in the Construction of Reading Materials for 
the Modern Foreign Languages, Ph.D. dissertation, The Ohio State University, 1938, Chap. 
_ IX, pp. 218-266. 
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ferent method, and with different materials, but all aiming at the same 
general objectives, and with the teaching of reading as their primary aim, 
were selected to act as controls for the experimental section. 

The author decided to use a modified direct-reading approach which had 
the following characteristics: (a) stress was laid on only those grammatical 
principles which were deemed necessary for comprehension; (b) written 
drill was given only the absolute minimum of attention; (c) pronunciation 
drill occupied only the time which was considered necessary for reading with 
comprehension; and (d) the learning of vocabulary and idiom items was 
confined to those which had been validated by scientific research. 

The only beginning Spanish book known to the author at the time that 
would lend itself to these techniques was Wilkins grammar and reader. It 
contains graded reading materials. This book was adopted as a beginning 
text. 

Very little pre-pronunciation instruction was indulged in. Some basic, 
underlying principles (fundamental differences between the sounds of the 
vernacular and Spanish) were given. The few underlying principles of pro- 
nunciation that were absolutely demanded of the student were: (1) to be 
able to pronounce the five cardinal vowels like Spanish instead of English 
vowels; (2) to pronounce a Spanish single r except at the beginning of a word 
as the American pronounces the dd of kiddy; (3) to pronounce a single r at 
the beginning of a word and a rr wherever it was found with a trill; (4) to 
pronounce a d like the English th in they; and (5) to pronounce Spanish with 
a staccato rather than a drawly effect. 

It was decided to teach only that grammar which seemed to be necessary 
for reading with comprehension. The author had to choose the material 
subjectively, because he did not have access to Keniston’s scientific study 
on Spanish syntax.’ The textbook chosen largely took care of this problem, 
but where it failed the grammatical content was supplemented. Its grammar 
exercises were frequently omitted or rewritten. The author did this because 
he wanted to teach the syntax inductively, and that largely from a recogni- 
tion point of view. 

The vocabulary stressed in the beginning text was largely composed of 
the most common items in the Spanish Word Book.” The first 500 words 
were felt to be the most important first additions to the student’s passive 
vocabulary, so these were concentrated upon from the beginning. The read- 
ing material was made to yield that basic list by reorganization, and at 
_ reconstruction. Adequate repetition of this vocabulary was provided 

or. 


The idioms taught in the basic text, while not confined to the Spanish 


* Wilkins, L. A., Primeros Pasos en Espanol, Henry Holt and Co. 
* Keniston, Hayward, Spanish Syntax List, Henry Holt and Co. 
” Buchanan, Milton, A Graded Spanish Word Book, Univ. of Toronto Press. 
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Idiom List® were entirely adequate. In order to make the idioms correlate | 
more closely with the Spanish Word Book it was arbitrarily decided to weight 
them using the same device as was used in the word book to formulate a 
merit number, i.e., Frequency+by 10+Range. No idiom having a merit 
index of less than 20 according to this formula was stressed. 

The typical daily class recitation for the entire year was conducted in 

the following manner. The fifty minute class period was made to yield: 

1. A five or ten minute teacher-class dialogue in Spanish on general sub- 
jects, assigned topics, or reading materials read as preparation for 
class recitation; 

2. A five or ten minute period devoted to a cultural topic (customs and 
manners of Spain or some South-American country; hispanic art, 
sculpture, architecture; realia to depict above, etc.) treated in the 
reading material read for the day; 

3. A period of about five minutes devoted to having the students read 
aloud or take dictation in Spanish; 

4. Approximately a five minute period devoted to devices of grammar 
recognition; 

5. Some five or ten minutes dedicated to word-building devices (word- 
study, tracing relationships with other languages known to the 
group, or idiom study); 

6. A sufficient amount of time to enable the teacher to read the next 
reading assignment aloud, checking student comprehension of new 
material, and making any necessary additions, explanations, or giv- 
ing the help that was desired; 

7. Time to learn a Spanish song (from Spain or some Spanish-American 
country) whenever the group demanded one; 

8. Sufficient time for informal talks by students or teacher, or arguments 
between the students and teacher, or each other on current Spanish 
topics of interest; 

9. A period of time long enough for the teacher to check the comprehen- 
sion of material read as “outside preparation,” or as “silent reading” 
in class. This was done by questioning in the vernacular, using exer- 
cises prepared for that purpose, or as part of either steps number 1 or 
6 above. 

The reading material covered for the year consisted of the beginning 

grammar; A Graded Spanish Reader;® A New Spanish Reader; La Mujer 
Misteriosa;" and A Cara o Cruz,” a total of 895 pages (of 250 words per 








8 Keniston, Hayward; Spanish Idiom List, The Macmillan Co. 

® Russell, Harry J., A Graded Spanish Reader, mimeographed. Described in Chap. IX of 
the dissertation. 

10 Ford, H. E., and Cano, Juan, A New Spanish Reader, Henry Holt & Co. 

" Russell, Harry J., & Willis K. Jones, La Mujer Misteriosa, Tardy Pub. Co. 
® Barr, Glenn, A Cara o Cruz, The Macmillan Co. 
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page) of Spanish in class, and 450 outside of class, making a grand total of 
1345 pages. Less than 100 pages of the material read for class recitation 
was ungraded, and unsimplified, and it was not read until toward the end of 
the semester. Thus it will be assumed that the evidence gathered from the 
tests that were administered during the year is directly attributable to the 
results obtained as a consequence of teaching a class primarily by means 
of graded reading materials. 

A vocabulary test administered at the end of the first nine weeks proved 
that the class was ready for its first reading text. The next test was a de- 
partmental examination administered at the end of the first semester, the 
next was a departmental mid-semester examination given at the end of the 
first nine weeks of the second semester, and the final examination was a spe- 
cial reading test constructed by the author, given at the end of eleven weeks 
of instruction in the second semester. 

In the reading test administered at the end of the first semester the ex- 
perimental section achieved a general average of 70.62 points, the first con- 
trol section 59.93 points, the second control section 50.25 points, and the 
third control section 46.06 points. In this examination the exprimental 
section showed a superiority of from 24.56 to 10.69 points over any of the 
control sections in reading ability. 

The author was interested in seeing how the experimental section com- 
pared with the control sections in the other abilities, i.e., grammar, vocabu- 
lary, and oral ability. The test administered at mid-semesters of the second 
semester seemed adequate. The experimental section achieved a general 
average of 116.14 points in this test, the first control section 86.50 points, 
the second 88.53 and the third 93.30 points. The experimental section was 
superior in all general abilities tested by this examination from 29.64 to 
22.84 points. 

In the final reading examination administered, testing reading ability 
up to the 2000 word-level, the experimental section achieved a general 
average of 47.75 points, the first control section 25.40 points, the second 
25.63 and the third 25.23 points. The experimental] section, although it was 
being tested beyond the word-level of the materials taught to them, was su- 
perior to any of the control sections from 22.42 to 22.12 points. 

The experimental section should have shown a better score than any 
or all of the control sections in all of these tests providing: (1) that the 
method employed was superior to the methods used by the other three 
teachers; (2) that the materials of instruction were more satisfactory, or (3) 
that both of these factors operated to raise the general average of achieve- 
ment of this class above that of the other three sections. Since the experi- 

mental section was so far superior to any of the control sections in all of 
these tests, the author is led to conclude that this superiority is far too great 
to be attributed to mere chance. 
This study presents evidence which complements the findings of other 
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investigators who have used a direct-reading approach with graded, or 
simplified reading materials. Evidence is cited to prove that college fresh- 
men taught by a direct-reading method, and by means of graded, simplified 
reading materials have the following advantages in the learning of Spanish: 
(1) they learn to read Spanish very early (the experimental section was 
reading several pages of Spanish per day by the end of the sixth week of 
classroom instruction); (2) they learn to read better and more efficiently 
than the control groups taught by other methods using non-graded mate- 
rials; (3) they can read from 1,300 to 1,400 pages of Spanish in one school 
year (approximately 400 pages more than was read by any of the control 
sections). 
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The Use of French by Graduates of Barringer 
High School, Newark, New Jersey 


ELEANOR H. CARLEU 
Newark, New Jersey 


(Author’s summary.—Questionnaire replies show that French has considerable value in the 
vocational and civic realms. The greatest opportunities for use are social, cultural, linguistic 
and individualistic. French helps to fulfill one of our seven cardinal principles of education, 
that of ‘‘worthy use of leisure time.’’) 


URING the last two decades there has been a great deal of discussion 

concerning the benefits which are derived from the study of modern 
foreign languages. There are persons who maintain that the modern foreign 
languages are valuable, among other things, for cultural pursuits, mental 
discipline, linguistic training and international understanding. On the other 
hand, there are many people who hold that time spent in studying these 
languages is wasted. In order to have some definite material on the post- 
scholastic use of French by the graduates of the school in which I teach, 
Barringer High School, Newark, New Jersey, I undertook the following 
survey. As will be seen in the bibliography several surveys have been made 
on the various uses that graduates have made of modern foreign languages. 
However, I wanted to have the facts for my own subject, French, and for 
our own graduates. This inquiry has satisfied that want. 

Following is the questionnaire listing possible uses of French. 

Have the graduates of Barringer H. S. used their French? 

Dear Barringer graduate, 

We are anxious to know to what extent you have used your French. You will help us if 
you will answer as honestly as possible these questions. You need not sign your name unless 
you care to. No one will know who answered a certain questionnaire unless you sign your name. 
I'd like to thank you for the time you will spend on it. 

Mme. Eleanor Carleu 


Se A iss cr ncinddikeansb aakenaw 

> ff oe 

a 

4. Year of Graduation.......... 

5. How many years did you study French? 
| Ee 


Instructions—Some of the questions require only a check if that question applies to you. 
Others require a check and an explanation. The more information you give the better. Use 
the back of the paper if necessary. Look it all over first, then go back and answer. 
POSSIBLE SOCIAL USES 

Check 

here 


1. Have you ever traveled outside U. S. A.? 
199 
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10. 
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. Aside from the universal urge to ‘go places and see things,” to what sources do you 


attribute your interest in travel? 


. In traveling in U. S. A. (example, in Maine, Louisiana) or outside the country, did 


you use French? 


EE eee eee 


. Have you ever conversed in French after graduation. 


With whom? 


. Have you ever acted as an interpreter? 


Describe the conditions. 


. Have you ever listened to and understood the language without conversing? 
. Where did you hear it spoken? 


a. by friends 
b. by natives 
c. over radio 
d. in movies 
e. other places 


. Have you ever eaten in a restaurant where part or all of the menu was in French? 


Could you translate it? 

Could you pronounce it? 

What will you get if you order 
mapa aa nsw ddaa a Glare oa 
ES eae pet wits ca ard al a war Wa aa 
Se sarees cars epics stal rrartncs Sieve ema 
MI ris. trstcccng, 6 int na ee Warcaidcie eee oa 
EE Ee ee 
Do you ever converse with your friends in French? 
Do you or have you ever written part or all of a letter in French to a native? to 
a friend? 


POSSIBLE VOCATIONAL OR ECONOMIC USES 


B. 
2. 


Did you offer French as a college entrance requirement? 
Did you continue the study? 

a. in college 

b. by yourself 

c. elsewhere 


. Did you use it for higher education? (example, Ph.D. or research work) 
. Do you use it now in your work? How? 
. Have you ever used it in your work? How? 


POSSIBLE LINGUISTIC USES 
z 


Do you recognize and understand French terms in our newspapers and magazines 
or books? 
Please give the meanings of these terms taken at random from our newspapers: 


a cal GS ais car ie sciGPlech wicca paras 
RN Fre as ach areca, aban eeanteauden aed 


COPE See eee Eee eee eee eee reseseresesesesees 


Coe ee eee eee eres esereresreereresereseseose 
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5. 


10. 
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Pee TOE BE OTe oc iciccccecenivescapesccans 
Give at least 5 French words that you use in English. 
How do you pronounce the “g’’ in these words? 


Check below 
“9” as in gate/“z’’ as in azure 
or 
a. Maginot Line 
b. Beau Geste 
c. garage 
d. garage 


Do you think that French helped you to pronounce and enunciate more clearly in 
English? How? 
Do you understand English grammar better? Give an example or explain. 


POSSIBLE CIVIC USES 


i 1. 


In the present world situation how do you feel toward France? 
a. Most sympathetic 

b. Sympathetic 

c. Indifferent 

d. Unsympathetic 

e. Most unsympathetic 

Can you trace your attitude back to the study of French? How? 


. In the present world situation do you understand better the attitude of our country 


toward France? Explain. 


. Since your study of French, how do you feel toward our French neighbors in 


Canada? 

a. More sympathetic 
b. Less sympathetic 
c. Just the same 


POSSIBLE INDIVIDUALISTIC VALUE 
/ 1 


Have you derived any pleasure or sense of power from 
a. speaking 

b. understanding 
c. writing 

d. reading 


the language? 


. Have you listened to any of the French broadcasts in the language? When? 

. Have you ever gone to see a French film? What one(s)? 

. Do you ever visit a display of French materials in a museum or elsewhere? Where? 
. Did your interest lead you to visit any of the foreign exhibits at the World’s Fair? 


The French exhibit? 


. Do you use your language in connection with any hobby? Name it. (ex. stamp coi- 


lecting, going to see things in connection with the language, etc.) 


. Do you use your languages for any cultural purposes? Examples 


1. music 4. art 
2. opera 5. clubs 
3. theatre 6. others 


. Have you read anything in French since graduation? What? 
. Have you read about anything French in English? What? (in newspapers, maga- 


zines?) 
Do you think that the reading of French masterpieces (like Les Misérables) im- 
proved your literary taste? (Honestly, now, do you still prefer “True Stories”?) 
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POSSIBLE ETHICAL VALUES 


1. Has any character or situation in French literature helped you in forming a philos- 
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ophy of living? (ex. Jean Valjean and his struggles) What one? 


2. Did any class discussion help you in thinking about or in solving any problem of 


your own? How? 


Will you please add here any other uses you may have had for your French? 


Don’t hesitate to say that French has been of no use to you, if such is the case. 


Table I shows the distribution of respondents according to the number 
of years since graduation. Table II shows the distribution of respondents 
according to occupation. Because most of the graduates from one to four 
years inclusive are still students and because most women five years after 


TABLE I. DisTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF 


Years SINCE GRADUATION FROM HiGH SCHOOL 
























Number of years Number in each group 
i inn ienniginedadeeaesesakanbeke 22 
Se ooo os c0cicharas bom Aiki ce aic'a cia ai ecisian 40 
NN i555 a eiaicianccsipinaiesd'd aime erSsancriodierd 22 
I IN 9.55.6 5:5:6.5c.cix cncnisenrancseemasion 16 
nid dittciiltitigh io ttneduiaiiadimivadCan sail eheadeuiin 100 




















Occupation oe Occupation — 

Dr aiiasiacnicinnetmie dee nceaits 1 Language research worker...... 1 
re 1 ee ee eee 2 
Chemical engineer.............. 1 Law Clerk (blind)............. 1 
Chemical laboratory assistant... . 1 CT eee 3 
DE tiihvhbeeneetetchuntews 4 Rs ctccccevanveces 3 
DN ccc a nacektneeinsccues 1 BORE PACKET... 2... cc ccs cscs 1 
Department store workers Model (fashions).............. 1 

Re rere 2 Sarre 1 

MS Fit hohe camet ances S MEE cain ciancs setter sew ses 2 
Designer (Westinghouse)........ 1 cctepuwkichnaeieses 7 
Se 1 i kiincitcvesacacecenn 1 
Drugstore helper............... 1 NS skp tendien caeas + 
re 1 PE ati witicsronccosacer 16 
Weseeny WOPMET. 0. ...00.55.05. 2 re Beer ere 6 
aE Le 1 Theatrical designer of scenes 1 
ict ctsdbpecwnnwes 10 RRR ners 1 
Insurance company workers Unemplloyed............0.0000 3 

EES rr 8 U. S. civil service (mail man)... 1 

Ee 1 U. S. Jr. naval officer.......... 1 
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graduation are housewives, these two groups contain the largest number. 
Because the proportion of girls to boys in my classes is probably about two to 
one the distribution according to sex is sixty-five female to thirty-five male. 

The following data were collected showing the social uses to which our 
graduates had applied their knowledge of French. Table III gives the testi- 
mony concerning the social uses. 


TABLE III. Testimony REGARDING THE SoctaL UsEs OF FRENCH 
BY THE RESPONDENTS 











Use Number using 
Dakin 068s sieve eon barndiesisicomeraabes cermamaed 42 
IN 5 6ns:0.5 C13lts sta arsiesiaiesd aiwidseis eh osacataa santas aind 68 
IN 50.5 usin aha sidi-die. oo kaisipin Gaiden nermaseieeesoers 14 
Listens GR UNGCTSIATGINE. ............. 2 0ccccccccccseseesons 93 
iiiccrtsekdseenseadsdecnnsadedensanewand 73 
Conversation with friends only. .................eeeeeeees 58 
ee II i.e 66.0.0 siciedincapraradaccioadnmoearnnen 62 








The extent to which they used French in travel ranged from enough to get 
along by reading signs, asking directions and ordering meals to fluent 
conversation. 

Of the sixty-eight who reported using French for conversation, fifty- 
eight had talked with friends, others had talked with lecturers, natives, 
former teachers and relatives. Fourteen had acted as interpreters under the 
following conditions. 

. For relatives from Haiti. 
. In the public library. 
. Traveling in France with a group of Americans. 
. At camp where there were French boys. 
. On visits to French boats in New York. 
. For mother in the department stores in Paris. 
. To translate speeches at the World Conference of Christian Youth 
in Amsterdam, 1939. 
8. On trips to Canada. 
9. At a Brussel’s pension. 

10. At the movies. 

11. For the family over the radio. 

12. On a train to help a French woman. 

13. For understanding and interpreting French agents to the “boss.” 

14. To take a French woman shopping here. 

15. At a party in Italy where the Italian officers spoke French. 

Ninety-three reported that they had listened to and understood French 
without conversing. Sixty-eight had heard it spoken at the home of friends, 
forty by natives, seventy-six over the radio, seventy at the movies and 
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eighteen in other places. The degree of understanding ranged from oc- 
casional phrases and sentences, to getting the gist of what was said, to 
really understanding broadcasts from Canada and France and understand- 
ing the speech of natives here and abroad. 

Of the eighty-two who reported that they had eaten where part or all 
of the menu was in French, seventy-four could translate the menu and 
seventy-two could pronounce the words correctly. The answers to the 
question checking on their knowledge of French used on the menu were 
ninety-two percent correct. 

Sixty-two respondents used French in their social correspondence, some 
a few phrases now and then, others complete letters in French. In our French 
classes we give our students the names and addresses of boys and girls in 
France studying English. They correspond during their high school days 
and this correspondence has continued in four cases. 

Table IV gives the testimony concerning the vocational uses of French. 
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TABLE IV. TestIMONY REGARDING THE VOCATIONAL USES OF 
FRENCH BY THE RESPONDENTS 





















Use Number using 

College entrance requirements....................0ce00ee: 64 
Continuation of the study 

ad Weraas cit uiacscisina an aemeecen ane 42 

I os icles dc ace nemasierdecunces pmenonn 17 

NG ars eign cc sie a dawns céicn var nseaances cones 11 
I fo ig wae wd wea dene eRe eee aa 8 
6 5 5 aad oe dG Ka a pee ATR ETO ORE 24 
os: 550; 61a, ans de ai nsas SL Gi OS a Sale ON oahthe — 
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- Perusal of medical journals. 


The following uses were reported for higher education. 

In graduate courses in history. 

In graduate courses in mathematics. 

In graduate courses in biology. 

For library research (3). 

For admission to medical school and thereafter. 

. For translation of “psychological, linguistic and Semitic studies.” 
The following uses were reported under present occupation. For use in 


previous occupations the respondents wrote, ‘‘See present occupation.” 
3. 


Study at college. 
Library work. (3) 


. Bank correspondence. (2) 


Translation of business letters other than bank correspondence. 


. Conversation by the doctor with some patients in upper New York 


State. “They understand French better than English,” he reported. 
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7. At the perfume counter in a department store. 

8. The fashion model to pronounce French words and names of 
couturiers. 

9. The English teachers to teach derivatives. (2) 

10. Private tutoring. 

11. A substitute to teach French. 

12. Stenographers to pronounce and spell French names. (3) 

13. The scenic designer in the theatre to read articles on French art and 
architecture. 

14. The housewife to follow directions for French fashions in knitting. 

15. The bacteriologist to read scientific articles. 

16. The Secretary to the American director of the Near East College 
Association writes, “We have letters from France asking about 
our work. My boss has correspondence with France. The cables 
from Beirut, Lebanon are occasionally in French. Also diplomats 
use French for their cable language to us. Cables received from the 
President of Turkey and his staff to us are in French.” 

17. Housewives use their French in recipes. One housewife says that 
she tries to practice what she learned about French thrift and econ- 
omy in running her own home. 

18. The law clerk at the Prudential to translate claims from Canada. 

19. “To translate psychological, linguistic and Semitic studies.” 

At least seven (there may be more) of my former students not included 
among the respondents, are now teaching French. They were not included 
because I thought that their answers would not be typical. 

The most important vocational uses were to meet college entrance re- 
quirements and to continue the study in college. Only eight used their 
French for higher education in the fields of mathematics, history, biology, 
library research, medicine, psychology and linguistics. There were no 
Ph.D.’s among the respondents. 

The use of French in present occupations seems to be a secondary asset 
except in the case of private tutoring, teaching, translating, and doing 
language research work. In other words twenty of the respondents, such as 
the model of fashions, use French in their work, but they probably did not 
receive their positions because of their ability to use French. Having ob- 
tained the position, their knowledge of French made them more valuable 
to their employers and to themselves. 

The next set of uses surveyed was in the linguistic realm. Table V gives 
the testimony of respondents concerning the linguistic uses of French. 

Recognition and understanding of French terms in our own daily news- 
papers, magazines and books appears to be a very important use for French. 
The answers to the question testing their knowledge of various phrases 
were ninety-five per cent correct. Seventy-three of those answering the 
questionnaire used French to flavor their English conversation. The list of 
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TABLE V. TESTIMONY REGARDING THE LINGUISTIC USES OF 
FRENCH BY THE RESPONDENTS 











Use Number using 
Recognition and understanding of French terms in our own literature. . . 90 
Use of French words or phrases in daily conversation.................. 73 
Improvement of pronunciation and enunciation in English............. 55 
Better understanding of English grammar...............0s0sseeeeeees 41 








such phrases that they cited was very long. That they could pronounce 
most of them correctly was shown by their getting ninety per cent of the 
pronunciation question correct. As for the use of French to improve their 
English speech I quote directly from a few of the replies. 
1. “Enunciation carries over.” 
“T don’t swallow my final syllables any more.” 
“T can pronounce French words in English use.” 
. “Phonetics make one sound-conscious.”’ 
. “French speech requires extensive use of oral and lingual muscles 
which are lazy in English.” 
“Tt helped me with rapidity and inflection.” 
. “I want to be an actress. Katharine Cornell says that very often 
before a performance she reads French aloud to limber up her speech. 
I am following her example.” 

The question, “Do you understand English grammar better?”’, was very 
indefinite. Some of the answers as to how French grammar had helped with 
English grammar follow. 

1. “I no longer end my sentences with prepositions.” 

2. “I understand pronouns.” 

3. “A comparison of forms in the two languages made me grammar- 

conscious.” 

4. “TI understand English subjunctive better now.” 

5. “I learned English grammar through analogy.” 

To get definite, objective material on the civic uses of French was almost 
impossible. The question deals with feelings, emotions and attitudes that 
are very difficult, if not impossible, to measure. The question was included 
to get some inkling of attitudes and the results may be accepted as having 
this purpose in mind. Because of the difficulty in tabulating these responses 
I have given the questions with the answers. 


We wh 


>? 


POSSIBLE CIVIC USES 
1. In the present world situation how do you feel toward France? 


CT TEC 21 
NE, Sori c ww gc ok ean Ae eneG ene ae 69 
oo ke 6a Dai aie cicrs tinned Hanae 8 


EO Rt, Le ERT TT _ , 
e. Most unsympathetic. ...............0.0e00+ 2 (toward the Daladier régime) 
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Can you trace your attitude back to the study of French? 


BOW? ws... The consensus of opinion was that they had learned to understand 
the people, their history and their civilization. One person answered 
—‘“‘Completely indeterminable.”’ 
2. In the present world situation do you understand better the attitude of our country 
toward France? 





Explain. ...The consensus of opinion was that our attitude was favorable be- 
cause of the natural sympathy of one democracy toward another. 




















> 3. Since your study of French how do you feel toward our French neighbors in Canada? 
‘ ; @. Mowe apmpathietiic. .... 6... .ccccccccscccces 25 
; Be oiniic cksossrcaidaravenenia 1 
‘ ; Ci IE I iis cicaccdardsamineecomaaumenuda 74 
; Following are the data compiled showing the individualistic uses of 
; French as reported by those answering the questionnaire. Table VI gives © 
the testimony concerning these uses. 
TABLE VI. TeEstmMONy REGARDING THE INDIVIDUALISTIC USES OF 
S FRENCH BY THE RESPONDENTS 
Use Number using 
a 
Pleasure from 
. EE Ne ee eS 68 
a bcs haha ekedentswepawemnswead 75 
y i EL TR A: 42 
" i acne 66 
Listening to French broadcasts..................00005 56 
ist alee tilts ea Gan nace 43 
Visiting a display of French materials in a museum. .... 56 
Visiting the French exhibit at the World’s Fair......... 86 
‘ : inthe Winkhnnbinehs abealbaaibied tadbakneidwieed 23 
SE Seah anciiéntincundenades eawadawaumeached 78 
Te Pee NE aR Ie 42 (not counting pres- j 
ent college students | 
taking French) 
t 6 Reading in English about things in French............. 46 
ut Improvement in literary taste...............eeeeeeees 59 
d 9 
g i The cultural uses of the language were divided as follows. 
s 1. Music— 47 


2. Opera— 26 
3. Theatre—25 
4, Art— 18 
5. Clubs— 9 
6. Others— 2 


As for the use of French in the general improvement of literary tastes, 


e) that is a matter very difficult to deal with scientifically. Fifty-nine, however, 
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reported that they thought that the reading of French masterpieces had 
improved their literary tastes. Many said that it was impossible to state 
any specific subject that had improved their literary tastes. 

It is in this field of individualistic uses that French appears to have its 
greatest value. If we include the social uses with the personal uses and com- 
bine them under the heading of “leisure-time activities,” it is in this realm 
that we find the greatest number of uses for French. 

The last item on the questionnaire concerned itself with possible ethical 
values. Granted that they are impossible to measure with a ruler or to 
tabulate statistically, every serious teacher feels that the lessons of living 
are a most important part of her work. The question was included to try 
to get a glimpse of any attitudes that might have been formed in the class- 
room. The results may be considered accordingly. Twenty-six respondents 
testified that some character or situation in French literature had helped 
them in forming a philosophy of living. 

In answer to the query about any additional uses that the respondents 
might have had for their French many letters were enclosed. I have included 
what I consider to be four typical replies. They are direct quotations. 


1. “I am studying French now to pass my civilservice examination for custom’s inspector.” 
(a negro letter-carrier) 

2. ‘Honestly, the things French in which I am interested are without number. There can 
can be no other accounting for it save the contact in High School. Not the language 
itself but the background and side-line material were most interesting and beneficial. 
I want to know more of Claudel, Barrés, etc. It is the only foreign country I must see 
before I die.” (a lawyer) 

3. “For me the greatest use of a foreign language comes up in travel. There is no way to 
learn to know people, appreciate their culture, see their cities or enjoy their amuse- 
ments unless you can speak and understand their language. And I might add that 
the satisfaction derived from travel increases with the degree to which the language 
has been mastered. To know French well adds several million souls to one’s list of 
potential acquaintances; it adds a new world of literature to be enjoyed; it adds—oh, 
to a person with imagination and a modicum of I. Q. there are as many uses for a 
second language as there are brain cells with which to conceive them.” (language re- 
search worker) 

4. “I’m sorry I can’t think of more uses for my French. I’m mighty glad to have had the 
three years that I did have because it has been fun to translate an article when your 
friends didn’t know and just for the general use I’ve had for it. I only wish I had gone 
on farther to speak more fluently and understand more easily.”? (These remarks are 
typical of the answers of those whose use of French has been negligible.) 


In reading the answers I found that the questions which produced the 
most trustworthy results were those pertaining to social, vocational, linguis- 
tic and individualistic uses. The possible civic and ethical values remain 
vague. To trace one’s attitude towards France back to the study of French, 
to determine the influence or the degree of influence of the study of French 
on their literary tastes, their philosophy of living and solving their own prob- 
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lems may be indeterminable. As I have said, the questions were included 
to ascertain, if possible, attitudes and may be accepted as such. 

To summarize the uses of French by the respondents in order of their 
importance Table VII is arranged in the order of the frequency in which the 
use occurred. 


TABLE VII. DistRIBUTION OF ALL USES OF FRENCH ACCORDING TO 
THE PERCENT OF GRADUATES USING THEM 











Possible use Percent using 

Listening to and understanding French................ 93 
Recognizing and understanding French terms in our 

INES 5. 50655 0sac oc shn cca Ruwiwanamaateine ies 90 
I oa iene esas ccnnakccadieanaisennares Mage 78 
Crake GE PIGNE PRTANES i... 5 5 ook ci akc eaeceane se 73 
MN isis cites igh oe 5cin.c oe dansapanpaie east 68 
College entrance requirements........................ 64 
EI cag Gociorsrals. acre diacscties dra Soin oar. nea 62 
Improvement of literary tastes....................00- 59 
Listening to French broadcasts....................... 56 
Visiting, PROMCH GRUADIMIONG...... 6. 50.05.5000 osccsccccsgees 56 
Improvement of pronunciation in English............. 3 55 
International understanding.......................-2. 49 
_ RS ee eae are ee ee re ere 48 (including 6 present 

college students) 

Reading in English about things French............... 46 
TO sah lias ciate sesso eins sais ect atA india SS Pa SS 42 
Better understanding of English grammar.............. 41 
 cccipendcpuntacnesecbuaennenmed 26 
N02 ia 5.015) 5: 2c slocsicnng diate chem stones eee 24 
hihi dhs wa hihicda thee kbenkca sana medumens , 23 
Nias ari ied giaknaneeew 14 
Only occasional use here and there.................... 9 








In reading Table VII it is apparent that two uses of French by our 
graduates stand out above all the others. They are, first, listening to and 
understanding French and second, recognizing and understanding French 
terms in our own literature. Table VII shows also that the greatest op- 
portunities for use lie in the social, cultural, linguistic and individualistic 
realms. In other words the study of French can help to fulfill one of our 
seven cardinal principles of education, that of “‘worthy use of leisure time.” 
It is not, however, useless in the vocational realm. Our two most powerful 
leisure-time agencies are the movies and the radio. Reading for pleasure is 
also important. Conversation, music, theatre, art, hobbies and travel all 
have their place in this program. In all of these social, cultural and in- 
dividualistic phases of education this survey shows that French has a place. 
Whether it exists to a degree great enough to entitle it to a continued place 
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in the secondary school curriculum was not my purpose in making this 
survey. I have shown the uses of French by our graduates. Administrators 
will have to decide if those uses justify its continuance in the curriculum. 
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Outside Reading and a New Way of Testing It 


ELTON HOCKING 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


(Author’s summary.—The function of outside reading and the nature and amount of material 
so used. Explanation and sample of a new-type test. Its limitations and advantages.) 


HERE is nothing new under the sun, and it may be that this “new” 

test is an old story to some. However it is new to us at Northwestern, 
where the committee in charge of lower-division French courses has de- 
veloped it to fit our needs, and we pass it on to our colleagues elsewhere for 
whatever they may think it to be worth. 

An outside reading test, like any test, is valuable only in terms of the 
program for which it is devised. Our program for the first four semesters of 
French is based on concurrent readirig of, first, a very small daily assign- 
ment which the student must prepare at home so thoroughly that he will 
be able, in class, to discuss it in French, translate it smoothly, analyze its 
constructions; and second, extensive (or “outside”) reading which is 
avowedly read only for content. The student is told in advance that he 
will not be asked to translate any part of his outside reading assignment, 
and that he should look up only those new words whose meaning is neces- 
sary for him to follow the story “intelligently and enjoyably.” He is told 
further that when an outside reading assignment has once been tested in 
class, it will not figure in any other class exercise—not even the final exami- 
nation in the course. 

These directions appear on the printed syllabus which is given to the 
student when he enrolls in the course. They proceed from the committee’s 
belief that the primary value of outside reading is motivation: the student’s 
sense of power and pleasure at finding himself able to read the foreign 
language with comparative ease. We realize, of course, that there are other 
values involved, and we also realize, conversely, that the student’s sense of 
power may easily become exaggerated if the program is not wisely adminis- 
tered. On the whole, however, our program has justified itself over a period 
of several years by the approval of our departmental faculty, and by the 
enthusiastic response of the students, of whom the majority continue their 
French into the third year, although the college requirement ends with the 
second year course.! 

From the foregoing assumptions about the function of outside reading 
there follow certain consequences concerning the nature and amount of the 
material to be read, and the way it should be tested. 

1. Nature of outside reading material. Successful reading for content is 
directly dependent upon sustained plot interest. Collections of short stories 
are manifestly unsuitable, and episodic novels are not much better. Fiction 
is generally more satisfactory than drama, although some swiftly-paced 


This statement does not, of course, apply to students who do not return to college be- 
Cause of graduation or other reasons. 
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plays are highly successful. The fact that the student is expected only to 
“follow the story intelligently and enjoyably” means not only that we must 
choose works which are enjoyable; it means also that we should avoid the 
literary masterpieces whose great qualities can not be apprehended by 
these students reading in this way. It would be absurd or unjust to choose 
lyric poetry as outside reading in second year classes, and almost equally so 
to choose Madame Bovary. An entertaining light novel is the ideal fare here, 
or an absorbing mystery story. 

2. Amount of outside reading material. The amount must depend upon 
many factors, but essentially it is a problem of how much time the student 
can reasonably be expected to give to the course. This involves the extent 
and thoroughness of daily home work as well as the thoroughness with 
which the outside reading is done. We have found that, along with very in- 
tensive daily work, we can reasonably expect 150 pages of outside reading 
in second semester, 300 pages in third semester, and 550 pages in fourth 
semester. We are gradually increasing these amounts, but our primary con- 
cern is not with quantity. We do not want our intensive daily lessons to be 
stinted because of outside reading assignments, and we are eager to keep 
the latter in the category of recreational interludes, unspoiled by excessive 
quantitative requirements. 

3. Manner of testing outside reading. Our test aims to insure that the 
student has read the book in French, and that he has understood its de- 
velopments. The test consists of a considerable number of brief excerpts, 
in French, whose order follows the progress of the story. Each excerpt is 
followed by a pointed question in English, with a blank for the student’s 
answer in English. These questions usually ask one of the “five W’s”: 
who? where? when? how? why? Sometimes two or even three questions can 
be based on one excerpt. Occasionally the excerpt may itself contain the 
blank, which then requires only the insertion of a single word. The number 
of blanks is arbitrarily set at thirty-three, forty or fifty, for purposes of easy 
calculation. Such a test is adequate for an assignment of seventy-five or 
one hundred pages, and can be written in thirty to forty minutes. The re- 
mainder of the period can profitably be devoted to informal discussion of 
the story. 

Correction is aided by using a key; a set of twenty-five papers can be 
done in an hour or a little more. A simple notation of Pass or Fail is ade- 
quate, and avoids misunderstandings. If the instructor wishes to use the 
same test again, he should of course not allow students to take the papers 
out of the classroom. To devise a good test of this kind requires hours of 
work, and one is justified in using it repeatedly, provided the book itself is 
satisfactory. 

Following are the first items from a successful test on the first half of 
Tovaritch, which we have found to be very popular. We use it as the first 
outside reading book in third semester French. 
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Name Date. French III 
Tovaritch, Test I (pp. 1-97) page 1 XI ESR 38 


These excerpts follow the order of the story. Do NOT translate any part of this test. 


Merely fill in each of the fifty blanks with the shortest possible answer. Answers should be in 
ENGLISH. 


. 


10. 


11, 


12. 


“Mais, chéri, tu sais bien que moi, je n’ai plus de chemise!” 
WHO says this? 
WHY? 








. “Le prince Mikail Alexandrowitch Ouratief présente 4 Son Altesse la grande duchesse 


Tatiana Petrovna ses trés humbles excuses.” 


WHY? 





. “Si je lui paye ses quatre-vingts francs aujourd’hui, je pourrai lui emprunter deux cents 


francs, demain!” 
WHO is “lui”? 





. “Pendant que le commis me servira les pommes de terre, je resterai seule avec les arti- 


chauts!”’ 
WHY this determination to “rester seule’’? 





. “Et Jimmy a un beau taxi rouge... que Jimmy peint en vert, pour qu’il ne soit pas 


rouge!” 
WHO is Jimmy? 





WHY does he repaint the taxi? 





. Mikail, anxiewx.—“Des allumettes. Vous avez des allumettes?”’ 


WHY does he want “‘allumettes”? 





. “Tis s’appelaient Trotzki et Lénine.” 


WHAT connection with our play? 





. “Je vous en prie, Excellence. Aprés tout, nous sommes entre hommes!” 


TO WHOM is this said? 
WHY? __ 








. “Vous serez le libérateur de la Russie . . . le redresseur du tréne.”’ 


WHO is “vous”? 
Mikail—“Eh bien, si, malgré cette précaution, il m’arrivait de disparaitre . . . ” 


WHY might he “disparaitre”’? 
“L’épicier envoie sa petite facture au commissariat, qui l’envoie a4 la Préfecture, qui 
Vadresse aux Affaires étrangéres, qui la transmet au service des Fonds secrets.” 


WHAT is the “petite facture” for? 


“ce 











; n’est plus un noir, c’est un rouge.’”’ FILL blank. 


In general, the excerpts are meant to be readily recognizable for the 


student who has read comprehendingly. The fact that they are in the origi- 
nal French precludes their being identified by the student who has read 
an English translation, unless he is a very superior student, and the 
superior student is precisely the one who does not try to shirk. 


word which the student may pardonably have failed to look up. The 


We try to avoid “catch questions,” and those which turn on a single 
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“WHO” query in number 1 is therefore of dubious value, since either 
Tatiana or her husband might conceivably have spoken these words, and 
the correct response requires only that the student notice that chéri is 
masculine, not feminine. On the other hand, number 6 is satisfactory in spite 
of the fact that it turns on the word allumettes: out of several hundred 
students, only a very few have failed to answer the question. 

Later in the test, a similarly brief excerpt turned on the word métier, 
which baffled hundreds of students. Here the test was at fault: the words 
quoted were unimportant to the point of being trivial, and métier does not 
recur anywhere else in the play. 

To sum it up, the construction of such a test is a delicate and tedious 
job, not worth the effort if it is used for only one class. But if several 
classes read the same book concurrently, or in consecutive years, the same 
test can be used for all, with enormous saving of time. 
























French Book List 


N presenting the List for 1939-40, the French Book Review Committee 

reminds its readers that the titles recommended have been selected, as 
heretofore, solely on the basis of general interest and literary merit. The 
Committee again indicates its opinion of the relative excellence of the books 
recommended by placing the letter A, B, or C after each synopsis, as fol- 
lows: A, to designate works of distinction, B, works of more than average 
merit, C, less outstanding works. The asterisk is used to indicate titles of 
interest chiefly to adults and to those who are well acquainted with French 
literature and civilization. Titles were published in Paris, unless otherwise 
indicated. 

The present membership of the Committee is as follows: Joseph Brown, 
Jr.; Assistant Professor of French, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Con- 
necticut; Walter B. Dumas, W. B. Dumas Co., Foreign Booksellers, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Dr. Honor C. McCusker, Boston Public Library; René de 
Messiéres, Professor of French, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts; Miss Florence W. Newsome, Boston Public Library; David M. 
Dougherty, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Chairman. The Committee gratefully acknowl- 
edges the editorial assistance of Miss Lena Lois Mandell, Instructor in 
Romance Languages at the University of Delaware. 

The Chairman will be pleased to furnish, upon request, information as to 
where any book recommended may be purchased. 


NON-FICTION 


Andrieu, Pierre. Les vins de France et d’ailleurs. Flammarion, 1939. 220 p 
20 frs. 
Accurate, though somewhat superficial survey of the principal vintages of France and, to 
a limited degree, of other countries. (C) 
Bailly, Auguste. Byzance. Fayard, 1939. 442 p. 22 frs. 
Excellent synthesis of Byzantine history from 330 to 1453, based chiefly on the works of 
Diehl and Vasiliev. A vivid portrayal of a great civilization and its central figures, in- 
tended for the general reader. (B) 
Bassenne, M. La vie tragique d’une reine d’Espagne. Calmann-Lévy, 1939. 
331 p. 35 frs. 
Life of Marie-Louise, niece of Louis XIV, wife of Charles II of Spain. Stress on the politi- 
cal significance of the marriage, on the thesis that Marie was poisoned because she blocked 
Austrian aspirations to the Spanish throne. (C) 
Bernanos, Georges. Nous autres Francais. N. R. F., 1939. 290 p. 20 frs. 
A foremost spokesman for an enlightened, tolerant Catholicism deplores Fascist victories 
in Spain, Austria, and elsewhere, eloquently pleads for a royalist movement whose sup- 
porters would not necessarily be adherents of the Right. (B) 
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Bibesco, Princesse de. Feuilles de calendrier. Plon, 1939. 278 p. 20 frs. 
Colorful sketches of places visited and personalities known by the author. Largely highly 
sympathetic English reminiscences. (C) 
*Blondel, Maurice. Lutte pour la civilisation et philosophie de la paix. Flam- 
marion, 1939. 208 p. 18 frs. 
Reasonably objective analysis of attitudes of various current ideologies and of the reasons 


for their conflicts. Author sets forth conditions for applying a genuine spirit of peace in 
the international order. (B) 


Boissieu, le R. P. de. Sainte Thérése de Lisieux. Aubier, 1939. 189 p. 18 frs. 
A study of the spiritual development of Saint Teresa of Lisieux. Essentially an essay in 
supernatural psychology, which follows, in general, and somewhat enlarges upon, the 
Saint’s own Histoire d’une vie. (B) 

Bordeaux, Henry. Les étapes allemandes. Grasset, 1940. 314 p. 21 frs. 

Account of Bordeaux’ four visits to Germany, from 1905 to 1939, supporting the thesis 
that Prussian domination of the German peoples must be broken, if their old culture is 
to survive. Singularly unbiased, for a work by a Frenchman completed in August 1939. (B) 


Bourgoing, le Baron de. Marie-Louise, duchesse de Parme. Calmann-Lévy, 
1939. 246 p. 30 frs. 
Quite average biography of the unhappy princess, presented as the instrument of Metter- 
nich’s ill-starred policy, and also as a woman sincerely in love with Napoleon. (C) 
Brasillach, Robert and Bardéche, Maurice. Histoire de la guerre d’ Espagne. 
Plon, 1939. 443 p. 30 frs. 
Pro-Franco study of the causes and course of the recent Spanish conflict. Little sympathy 
for the attempt of the people to achieve a kind of democratic government. (C) 
Brémond, |’Abbé Henri and others. Manuel de la littérature catholique en 
France de 1970 4 nos jours. Spes, 1939. 471 p. 25 frs. 
Selections of approved reading for Catholics: a complete recasting of the 1925 edition, 
regrettably lacking adequate critical evaluation of authors. (C) 
Brion, Marcel. Blanche de Castille. Editions de France, 1939. 360 p. 25 
frs. 
Life of the deeply religious, austere, domineering Queen, from betrothal to death, por- 
trayed against a well-sustained background of the France of her time. (B) 
. Michel-Ange. Michel, 1939. 383 p. 30 frs. 
Michel Angelo and his artistic achievements: a sympathetic interpretation which bears 
the stamp of careful planning and deep study of the Master’s existing works. (A) 
Cart, Adrien. La poésie francaise au 17° siécle. Boivin, 1939. 248 p. 18 frs. 
96-page historical résumé of French non-dramatic poetry from 1594 to 1630, followed by 
140 pages of excerpts from the writings of poets from du Bartas to Théophile de Viau. 
For the general reader. (C) 
Cogniat, Raymond. Cézanne. Tisné, 1939. 112 p. 35 frs. 
Brief, well-illustrated treatment of the great Impressionist’s life, friendships, contribu- 
tions to the development of modern art. (B) 
Daladier, Edouard. Défense du pays. Flammarion, 1939. 187 p. 12 frs. 
Speeches from April 1938 to March 1939, wherein the ex-Premier deals with the necessity 
of codperation between industry and government. (C) 


Dauzat, Albert. Tableau de la langue francaise. Payot, 1939. 303 p. 60 frs. 
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Authoritative history of the development of French from pre-Roman times. Traditional, 
but not dry-as-dust treatment of phonology, morphology, and syntax. Evaluation of the 
contemporary idiom. (B) 

*Decahors, E. Trois ménages. Archer, 1939. 103 p. 20 frs. 
A professor at the Faculté Catholique de Paris lectures briefly on Barrés, Gide, and 
Mauriac, stressing their attitude toward Christianity. (C) 


Demaison, André. Terre d’ A merique. Fayard, 1939. 336 p. 25 frs. 
Fresh, picturesque, somewhat disconnected glimpses of the American South and South- 
west. A travel memoir, not a sociological study. (C) 
Doutrepont, Georges. Histoire illustrée de la littérature francaise en Belgique. 
Brussels, Didier, 1939. 398 p. 50 frs. 
Historical précis of French literature written by Belgians. Good introduction, illustrations, 


bibliographies. Far too many minor writers claim space that might have been added to 
that given authors of real worth. (B) 


Ducattilon, le R. P. Une renaissance francaise. Plon, 1939. 238 p. 16 frs. 
A plea for the revival of spiritual strength, which the author considers vitally essential 
for the restoration of that national unity needed by France to face the aggressive violence 
of her enemies. (C) 


*Fargue, Léon-Paul. Le piéton de Paris. N. R. F., 1939. 252 p. 25 frs. 

A score of sketches describing the characteristics and types of as many sections of Paris. 
(C) ; 

Fay, Bernard. Civilisation américaine. Sagittaire, 1939. 299 p. 30 frs. 
Authoritative survey of American culture, embracing (1) a summary of life in North 
America from the days of the explorers to the present, (2) an exposition of four principal 
aspects of contemporary American life: business, politics, education, the arts. Highly 
objective. (A) 

Ferrand, H. and Guiton, P. La route des Alpes frangaises. Grenoble, Ar- 

thaud, 1939. 248 pp. 40 frs. 
Beautifully illustrated presentation of the historic and scenic road. Up-to-date informa- 
tion about its monuments, points of interest, as well as about the peoples of the regions 
that it traverses. (B) 


Giraudoux, Jean. Ondine. Grasset, 1939. 226 p. 18 frs. 
Outstanding play of the 1939 Spring season. Making ingenious use of ancient legends, the 
author presents an absorbing psychological study of the heart, wherein the lover’s choice 
owes little to idealistic sentiments. (A) 


” . Pleins pouvoirs. N. R. F., 1939. 211 p. 18 frs. 
Giraudoux urges adoption of a vast program of social legislation, public works, and social 
discipline, all within the framework of a revitalized democracy, to meet France’s dire 
and pressing needs—of 1939. (B) 


Gonzaque, Reynold de. D’ou vient l Allemagne? Plon, 1939. 237 p. 20 frs. 
Strongly tendencious argument that the Germans’ fundamental unhappiness gave rise to 
their theories of racial superiority. The absurdity of most of the pro-Aryan doctrines is 
clearly pointed out. (C) 


*Green, Julien. Journal, vol. 11. Plon, 1939. 240 p. 18 frs. 
Covering the years 1935-1939, this last volume, seemingly more sincere than its predeces- 


Sor, presents conversations, confessions, travel anecdotes, indispensable keys to the 
author’s sense of mystery. (B) 
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Guillemin, Henri. Lamartine, Vhomme et l euvre. Boivin, 1940. 165 p. 15 frs. 
Authoritative treatment of Lamartine’s life and works in brief compass. (C) 


Herriot, Edouard. Aux sources de la liberté. N. R. F., 1939. 210 p. 16 frs. 
Discussion of the principles and achievements of the French Revolution: its Declaration 
of Rights, its advocacy of racial and religious tolerance, its land policies, its reform of civil 
and penal codes, its pioneer work in education and science. (B) 

Lacretelle, Pierre de. Madame de Staél et les hommes. Grasset, 1939. 313 p. 

30 frs. 
Mildly interesting study of the novelist’s fierce ambition, in the light of her constant and 
imperative need of men’s attention and association. (C) 


Lambert, Max. Les Etats-Unis, bilan en 1939. Bloud & Gay, 1939. 310 p. 
40 frs. 


Impartial treatment of the political, intellectual, and economic status of the United 
States, including a well-informed discussion of the New Deal and its achievements in the 
field of social legislation. (A) 

Madelin, Louis. Histoire du Consulat et de ’ Empire, vol. v. L’avénement 

de l’Empire. Hachette, 1939. 399 p. 50 frs. 

Detailed treatment beginning with the break with England, following the Peace of Amiens, 
continuing to the victory of Austerlitz and the subsequent peace with Austria. A 50-page 
section entitled Notes et Références takes the place of a general bibliography. (A) 


Marion, Paul. Leur combat. Fayard, 1939. 347 p. 25 frs. 
Comparative study of the rise, organization, methods, and objectives of Lenin, Mus- 
solini, Hitler, and Franco. Striking analyses of tactics, strategy, and propaganda, com- 
ponents of “the modern technique of revolution.” (B) 

Maurois, André. Etats-Unis 39. Editions de France, 1939. 200 p. 18 frs. 
From somewhat hurried notes taken during his last visit to America, Maurois amplifies 
impressions set forth in earlier works. (C) 

. Les origines de la guerre de 1939. N. R. F., 1939. 62 p. 7 frs. 

Brief popularization of the French thesis regarding the causes underlying the outbreak 
of hostilities in September, 1939. (C) 

Michelfelder, Christian. Jean Giono. N. R. F., 1938. 236 p. 22 frs. 

Study of Giono’s life and works, by a friend and admirer whose admiration for the novelist 
sometimes bests his critical judgment, but whose enthusiasm is highly contagious. (B) 

Morand, Paul. Réflexes et réflexions. Grasset, 1939. 219 p. 18 frs. 

Musings on modern French life, especially as influenced by America and England. Dis- 
connected discussions of such current trends as the fickleness of public opinion and 
the influence of the radio. (C) 

Moreau, Pierre. Montaigne, homme et l’euvre. Boivin, 1939. 165 p. 13 frs: 
Condensation of the author’s longer work, intended as an introduction to Montaigne for 
those whose acquaintance is quite limited. (C) 

Mornet, Daniel. Comment préparer et rédiger une dissertation. Boivin, 

1939. 123 p. 12 frs. 
Another manual in Boivin’s series for students. Suggestions for writing a thesis for the 
licence. 

. Introduction 4 Vétude des écrivains frangais d’aujourd hui. Boivin, 

1939. 203 p. 20 frs. 
A noted scholar interprets contemporary French writers by analysing the traits that they 
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have in common with the great traditions of the past. For the study of modern works he 
lays down a master pattern. (B) 


Pauphilet, Albert. Poétes et romanciers du moyen age. N. R. F., 1939. 
930 p. 90 frs. 
Excellently annotated and printed manual of medieval French prose and poetry, which 
holds in all respects to the high standards of Professor Pauphilet’s anthology of medieval 
historical writings. (A) 

Plattard, Jean. La vie et l’euvre de Rabelais. Boivin, 1939. 133 p. 12 frs. 
Another in the Boivin series for students of the (French) secondary school level, ex- 
tremely useful manuals, though obviously of limited scope. This book is a résumé of 
Plattard’s monumental study. (C) 


Pourtalés, Guy de. Berlioz et l’Europe romantique. N. R. F., 1939. 382 p. 
27 frs. 
Novelized biography of the composer. Emphasis on personality, travels, musical develop- 
ment, and relations with noted contemporaries. (B) 

Pousino, O. Mon enfance en U. R. S. S. Calmann-Lévy, 1939. 203 p. 29 frs. 
The author recounts his adventures as a member of a wandering band of youths who 
ranged over Russia from Moscow to Siberia. Unusual picture of conditions in many 
Soviet ‘“‘republics.”’ (C) 

La Salle, Bertrand de. Alfred de Vigny. Fayard, 1939. 424 p. 20 frs. 
Well-documented treatment of the poet’s life and works for the general student of litera- 
ture. (B) 

Schaikevitch, A. Mythologie du ballet de Vigano a4 Lifar. Corréa, 1939. 220 

p. 24 frs. 
Specialized study, scarcely for the amateur, of the development of the ballet, emphasizing 
the shortcomings of current efforts in the genre. (B) 


Stephens, E. and Charléty, S. En Tunisie. Hartmann, 1939. 200 p. 40 frs. 
190 superb photographs of Tunisia—the land and its monuments, temples, and market- 
places, rather than the inhabitants—supplemented by brief introduction and notes. (B) 

Tharaud, Jéréme and Jean. L’envoyé de l’archange. Plon, 1939. 242 p. 18 frs. 
Somewhat sympathetic biography of Cornelius Codreanu, founder of the Rumanian Iron 
Guard, combined with a detailed account of the origin and growth of that notorious move- 
ment. (C) 

*Thibaudet, Albert. Réflexions sur la critique. N. R. F., 1939. 267 p. 27 frs. 
Volume three of the late critic’s articles, embracing the years 1910-1936. Important 
studies in literary criticism, aesthetics, comparative literature, problems of literary re- 
search. Of interest to libraries without files of leading literary periodicals. (B) 

Vallentin, Antonina. Léonard de Vinci. N. R. F., 1939. 300 p. 27 frs. 

In no sense a work of scholarship, this account of the great Florentine’s life and achieve- 
ments is valuable because it presents for the first time to the lay reader much information 
drawn from Leonardo’s own writings. (C) 

Vercel, Roger. Croisiére blanche. Michel, 1938. 255 p. 20 frs. 

Entertaining account of a cruise to Scandinavia. (C) 


Zervos, Christian. Les euvres du Greco en Espagne. Cahiers d’Art, 1939. 
225 p. 250 frs. 


Magnificent edition of the principal works of El Greco, reproduced in half-tones and ac- 
companied by brief interpretive and factual summaries. (A) 
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FICTION 


Acrement, Germaine. La route mouvante. Plon, 1939. 243 p. 18 frs. 
Innocuous tale of a young seafarer’s life and loves. (C) 


Armandy, André. L’arc-en-ciel de lune. Plon, 1939. 245 p. 18 frs. 


Six entertaining short stories of Foreign Legionnaires’ adventures. (C) 


. Le Padraé. Plon, 1939. 244 p. 40 frs. 
A novel of adventure relating a Basque fortune hunter’s chance discovery of a German 
plot to wrest Angola from Portugal. (C) 


Aujard, Dominique. Le chant interrompu. Plon, 1939. 229 p. 16 frs. 
Mildly interesting story of the awakening of a woman’s dormant passion for a young man 
upon discovering that gossip has linked her name with his. (C) 


Baumann, Emile. L’excommunié. Grasset, 1939. 195 p. 15 frs. 


Account, in the first person, of an ardent Christian’s efforts to reconvert an unfrocked 
priest, who had long lived alone in disguise. (C) 


*Benoit, Pierre. Notre-Dame de Tortose. Michel, 1939. 317 p. 18 frs. 
Exceedingly dramatic life story of a woman in middle age who seeks sympathy and 
support from a former lover. Good characterization. (B) 


Beucler, André. La fleur qui chante. N. R. F., 1939. 347 p. 40 frs. 
Powerful psychological study of an unspoiled provincial girl’s reaction to the scheming, 
disillusioned Parisian society of today. Such a vivid portrayal of a whole society, peopled 
by many sharply-etched figures, seems likely to rank with the great novels of the present 
decade. (A) 

Brasillach, Robert. Les sept couleurs. Plon, 1939. 24 p. 18 frs. 
Seven successive stages of a modern girl’s emotional development are described in as 
many different literary forms, letters, diary, dialogue, memoirs, etc. (C) 

Chamson, André. La galére. N. R. F., 1939. 292 p. 24 frs. 
The effects of the Stavisky scandal upon the lives of Frenchmen of many classes: intel- 
lectuals, small tradesmen, aristocrats. Painfully plausible descriptions of political cor- 
ruption in Paris. (B) 

Corthis, André. Cris dans le ciel. Fayard, 1939. 250 p. 18 frs. 
Depressing story of emotional conflicts. Fine portrayal of Provengal setting and types. (B) 

Daudet, Léon. Les lys sanglants. Flammarion, 1939. 291 p. 18 frs. 
Historical novel, which achieves picturesqueness at the expense of accuracy, with the 
Revolution as a background and Marie Antoinette as central figure. (C) 

Delly, M. La lampe ardente. Tallandier, 1939. 254 p. 16 frs. 
Pleasingly innocuous handling of the well-worn triangle problem. (C) 

Durtain, Luc. La guerre n’ existe pas. Flammarion, 1939. 219 p. 18 frs. 
A young doctor seeking a sustaining philosophy during his stay at the front becomes a 
sort of mystic. A fine intellect at odds with its environment. (B) 

Duvernois, Henri. L’invité. Grasset, 1939. 227 p. 18 frs. 
Witty short stories written largely in dialogue form. Title story amusingly tells how an 
author, brought from provincial retirement to Paris, finds the attendant popularity 
essential to his happiness. (C) 

Guyerre, Maurice. Seul maitre a bord. Tallandier, 1939. 256 p. 16 frs. 
Two fateful years on board a cruiser during the last war. The captain, an extremely well- 
drawn figure, overcomes many a trying situation. (B) 
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*Hériat, Philippe. Les enfants gatés. N. R. F., 1939. 290 p. 30 frs. 


After an affair of two years with an American in California, a French girl returns to Paris, 
where their relationship is briefly resumed. Ensuing events, annoying to all concerned, 
project the girl’s family, bourgeois and grasping, in sharp relief. (Prix Goncourt.) (B) 

Lafforest, Roger de. Les figurants de la mort. Grasset, 1939. 245 p. 18 frs. 
Fantastic yarn about an abortive revolution in Brazil told plausibly and entertainingly. 
(Prix Interallié.) (C) 


La Varende, Jean de. Man’ d’ Arc. Grasset, 1939. 387 p. 24 frs. 
Love story with the Monarchist revolt of 1832 as background. Marked by the author’s 
characteristically excellent depiction of Norman country gentry. (C) 


Lhermier, Pierre. Le couvent dans la montagne. DeNoél, 1939. 232 p. 18 frs. 
A Spanish scientist, who has recently become a Benedictine, seeks refuge at first during the 
Civil War, but soon is impelled to give himself up. The plot is secondary to the monk’s 
mystical aspirations, convincingly set forth, which lead to complete self-renunciation. (B) 


*Malaquais, Jean. Les Javanais. DeNoél, 1939. 322 p. 25 frs. 
Well-written study of an isolated and cosmopolitan group of mine laborers. Highly in- 
dividualized types lend considerable sociological value. (Prix Renaudot.) (B) 


Mégret, Christian. Les fausses compagnies. Plon, 1939. 299 p. 20 frs. 
Sketch of a rather casual friendship between a man and a woman, whose only real bond 
is the common danger of starvation. (C) 


Merrien, Jean. Abandons de postes. N. R. F., 1939. 219 p. 21 frs. 
Portrayal of a conservative middle-class family. Each succeeding generation is forced 
from its original position in Jife by the pressure of changing conditions. Strong charac- 
terization. (B) 

*Montherlant, Henri de. Les lépreuses. Grasset, 1939. 332 p. 21 frs. 
Final volume in the series developing the strange relationship between Solange and the 
semi-autobiographical figure, Costals. (C) 


Némirovsky, Iréne. Deux. Michel, 1939. 231 p. 18 frs. 
A story of post-war Parisian society, stressing the conflict between generations. The 
parents become so absorbed by their own problems that their children grow up as utter 
strangers. (C) 


*Orain, André. Les égarés. Flammarion, 1939. 248 p. 18 frs. 
Financial and moral confusion of upperclass French society, mirrored in an industrialist’s 
vain struggles against competition and debt, as well as by his wife’s quest for financial 
gain at the cost of her own self-respect. (B) 


Peisson, Edouard. La carte marine. Grasset, 1939. 260 p. 18 frs. 
Short stories of sailors and the sea, of considerable psychological interest. Title story re- 
lates how two youths satisfy their urge to run away to sea by tracing an imaginary voyage 
on an old map. (B) 


Plisnier, Charles. Meurtres (vol. 1). 344 p. 40 frs. Vol. m Le retour du fils. 
370 p. 24 frs. Corréa, 1939. 

First volumes in a series of five which bears as general title that of vol. I, Meurtres. The 
outcast son of a bourgeois family, who has killed his incurably diseased wife, is made to 
appear crazy by his relatives, fearful of an open scandal. Upon his return home, he finds 
the family solidly aligned against him. Strong portraits in both volumes show the au- 
thor’s deep human sympathy, but the story is slow-moving and betokens excessive hos- 
tility toward the bourgeois class. (B) 
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Queneau, Raymond. Un rude hiver. N. R. F., 1939. 221 p. 20 frs. 
A middle-aged man, rejected by his sweetheart, finds in a new love for a girl many years 
his junior solace for all his past suffering. (C) 

Ramuz, C.-F. Si le soleil ne revenait pas. Grasset, 1939. 238 p. 18 frs. 
Local savant of a deep-lying Alpine village predicts that the sun will not reappear in the 
spring. Natives react in a score of different ways, in an atmosphere of strained suspense. 
(C) 

Robida, Michel. Les Trénandour. Fayard, 1939. 349 p. 21 frs. 
Study of the life of a man, who, having lost caste through an unfortunate marriage, loses 
ambition, interest in life, finally life itself by his own hand. (C) 

Romains, Jules. Les hommes de bonne volonté. Flammarion, 1939. Vol. xvu 

Vorge contre Quinette. 240 p. 20 frs. Vol. xvi La douceur de la vie. 279 
p. 20 frs. 

Readers of this comprehensive view of modern French life may well be startled to find an 
interval of a number of years between the events of Verdun and those of the latest vol- 
umes. Of the two, volume xvm1, which depicts, with the author’s customary abundance 
and accuracy of detail, life on the French Riviera during the lush post-war years, seems 
clearly superior. (B) 

Roupnel, Gaston. Le vieux Garain. Grasset, 1938. 317 p. 21 frs. 
The century-long life of a peasant, described as a true son of the soil. (C) 


*Simone. Le paradis terrestre. N. R. F., 1939. 283 p. 24 frs. 
Study of a girl who seeks escape from the funereal atmosphere of her home in several ill- 
advised affairs. Suicide becomes the only way of escape when an unfortunate revelation of 
her past makes it impossible for her to accept a later offer of marriage. (C) 

Viel, Robert. Notre-Dame de la paix. Sorolot, 1939. 247 p. 18 frs, 
A tale of the love of a Norman sea captain and his Japanese mistress, who accompanied 
him when he returned to France for the last time. Despite fundamentally different back- 
grounds, both lovers eventually achieve tranquillity. (B) 


Vercel, Roger. Jean Villemeur. Michel, 1939. 318 p. 20 frs. 
Vivid picture of family conflicts set in a background of life on a North Sea fishing boat. 
(B) 
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¢ Meetings of Associations e 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Tue American Classical League and the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
were joint sponsors for a meeting held in St. Louis, Tuesday, February 27, in connection with 
the annual meeting of the American Association of School Administrators. 

The Joint Committee in charge of the program consisted of: Lilly Lindquist, Chairman, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan; W. L. Carr, Secretary, Columbia University, New 
York City; Stephen L. Pitcher, Chairman Local Committee, Board of Education, St. Louis, 
Missouri; M. Julia Bentley, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Walter V. Kaulfers, Stan- 
ford University, California; and R. H. Tanner, New York University, Washington Square 
East, New York City. 


PROGRAM 


Presiding, Lilly Lindquist, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, Detroit Public Schools 
“The Meaning behind the Word” 
Professor Rollin H. Tanner, New York University 
“Recent Studies and Their Implications for Secondary Education” 
Professor John R. Emens, Wayne University 
“Our Creative Role as Teachers of the Language Arts” 
Professor Walter V. Kaulfers, Stanford University 
“The Old and the New Humanities”’ 
Professor Howard F. Lowry, College of Wooster; General Editor, The Oxford University 
Press, New York 
Report of the Work of the National Commission on Cooperative Curriculum Planning 
Discussion 

The meeting was attended by over 200 interested listeners many of whom afterwards 
expressed their enthusiasm and appreciation for the well-balanced program. 

Everyone felt the inspiration of such brilliant speakers each in his field an expert. 

Much of the success of the meeting was due to the local committee to whose excellent 
arrangements and good publicity the Directing Committee acknowledged its debt of grati- 
tude. Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher of St. Louis was the Chairman of the Local Committee. He was 
ably assisted by Mary Jane Badino, Soldan High School; Louis LaCroix, President Modern 
Language Association of Missouri, Beaumont High School; Helen C. Grose, Hanley Junior 
High School, University City; William W. Hall, President Missouri Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, Beaumont High School; Otto Heller, President Modern 
Language Club of St. Louis and Vicinity; Rev. James A. Kleist, S.J., Professor of Classical 
Languages, St. Louis University; William Charles Korfmacher, President Classical Club of 
St. Louis, Assistant Professor of Classical Languages, St. Louis University; Eugene Tavenner, 
— of Latin and Greek, Washington University; Hazel L. Tomkins, Cleveland High 

ool. 


LirtLy LinpQuIsT 


NEW ENGLAND MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the New England Modern Language Association 
was held on Friday and Saturday, May 10 and 11, 1940, in Boston, Massachusetts. 
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At the Friday evening dinner, held at the University Club, Mr. Michael S. Donlan, 
President of the Association, acting as toastmaster, presented the speakers. Reverend Fr. Paul 
de Mangeleere, S.J., of Boston College, spoke on the Contributions of Belgium to the French 
Literature of the Middle Ages. Mr. Richard Pattee, of the Cultural Relations Division, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D.C., was unable to be present. His topic, Inter-American Cultural 
Relations, Problem and Possibility, was presented by Reverend Fr. Edwin Ryan, D.D., of the 
Tbero-American Institute of Catholic University, Washington, D.C. At the invitation of Mr. 
Donlan, Professor Louis J. A. Mercier of Harvard University introduced the next speaker, 
Professor Fernand Baldensperger of the Sorbonne, Visiting Professor at Harvard University, 
who spoke on The Lasting Value of Ancient and Modern “‘Classical’’ Writers. A musical pro- 
gram was given by Miss Clara Arno, soprano, accompanied by Signora Pardo de Calvaresi. 

At the Saturday meeting, held at the College of Business Administration, Boston Uni- 
versity, the section meetings took place in the morning, with the following chairmen presiding: 
Spanish, Professor A. Roy Thompson, Boston University; Italian, Mr. Joseph H. Sasserno, 
Roxbury Latin School; French, Professor Charles W. French, Boston University; German, 
Professor Francis M. Currier, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The speakers and their 
subjects were as follows: 


El cardcter del hispanoamericano y sus inter pretaciones, Professor José M. Arce, Dartmouth 
College 

Pan-Americanism, The Beacon, Dr. Gustavo A. de Arag6n, Boston University. 

The Place that Drama Holds in Teaching a Foreign Language, Dr. Gino Merluzzi, Berlitz 
School, replacing Dr. Vicenzo Calvaresi. 

Guicciardini e la biografia moderna, paper written by Dr. Paul Hyland Harris, read by Mr. 
Ralph C. Iacopucci, Framingham High School. 

A Suggested Program in French for Pupils of Low Linguistic Ability, Miss Esther Egerton, 
High School, Plainfield, N. J. 

Education et discipline intellectuelle, Professor Vincent Guilloton, Smith College 

Altaining Definite Objectives in the Teaching of German, Mr. Kenneth G. Packard, Newton 
High School 

Warum lehren wir Deutsch? Professor John A. Walz, Harvard University 


Luncheon was served in the Auditorium and was immediately followed by a general meet- 
ing of all members. President Donlan introduced Professor Stephen A. Freeman of Middle- 
bury College, who spoke on the topic: What Constitutes a Well-trained Modern Language 
Teacher? 


At the Business Meeting the following officers were elected: 


President: Professor Hans Kurath, Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Vice Presidents: Miss Alice C. Kelly, Hope High School, Providence, Rhode Island; Pro- 
fessor Francis M. Currier, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; Miss Jeanne M. Low, 57 Chestnut Street, Manchester, Connecticut; Professor 
Angelo P. Bertocci, Bates College, Lewiston, Maine; Professor Helen E. Patch, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 

Directors, three-year term: Professor Werner Neuse, Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vermont; Miss Kathryn L. O’Brien, High School, Brookline, Massachusetts; Pro- 
fessor Robert H. Williams, Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Librarian: Mr. Arthur R. Racine, Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Business Manager: Mr. Walter I. Chapman, The English High School, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Edith M. Gartland, Teachers College of the City of Boston, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION, WESTERN ZONE, NEW YORK 
STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The Modern Language section of the Western Zone of the New York State Teachers 
Association held its annual convention meeting in Buffalo, October 25, 1940. The morning ses- 
sions were held in Lafayette High School. The French section discussed the aims in reading. 
Prof. E. A. Méras, of Townsend Harris High School, New York, spoke briefly in French. The 
Spanish section held a round table discussion, and the German group heard an excellent address 
by Prof. Victor Lange of Cornell University. 

In the absence of the chairman, Dr. Pingitore, who was indisposed, Miss Marian Leeb of 
Grover Cleveland High School, Buffalo, presided over the afternoon session held in the new 
Kleinhans Music Hall. One hundred sixty teachers were in attendance. After a short business 
meeting, Prof. Méras delivered an inspiring address on the subject: The Advantages of Read- 
ing. He suggested various devices to add interest to the reading lesson, so that it will appeal to 
all pupils in the class: reading aloud, dramatization, spelling and vocabulary contests, explica- 
tions de texte, a question box on the order of “Information Please,” dictations, translations, 
silent reading, realia pertinent to the text, sentences to be constructed from jumbled words, 
crosswords, synonyms, antonyms, etc. Quoting Prof. Méras: ‘““‘Whatever we do, we must use 
all our ingenuity to develop the abilities of as many of our pupils as possible.” 

A profitable round table discussion followed. 

Francis M. SWEET 
Acting Zone Secretary 


CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South met at the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, April 19 and 20, 1940. The local committee of which the 
President of the Association, Dr. Emile B. de Sauzé, was in general charge, had attended to all 
the various details which help to make the meeting a successful one. Dr. de Sauzé succeeded in 
securing for all the local committees men and women who had experience and ability, and noth- 
ing was overlooked which might help the meeting and the cause of modern languages. 

The same opportunity, as in years before, was given to language teachers to become ac- 
quainted with the latest text books and equipment required by language teachers in the effi- 
cient presentation of their subject. We are grateful to the publishers for the way they co- 
operated with our Association. 

The meeting of the Executive Council was followed by the Business Meeting, which was 
held at 3:30 p.m. The resolutions presented had to do mostly with some changes in the organ- 
ization of the National Federaltion of MLT, and also the price of the Journal. They will be 
taken up with the Executive Committee of the Federation, and in due time brought to the 
attention of all interested Associations. 

The following resolution was presented by Professors Bert E. Young and Edwin H. 
Zeydel: 

“We have greatly missed at this meeting our associate, Professor Algernon Coleman, who 
died in August. In the words of another Virginian, ‘he has passed over the river and rests in 
the shade of the trees’ He was in the fullness of his intellectual powers. He was a member of 
the first Executive Committee of this Association. He was one of ‘the little group,’ described 
by Professor Fife, ‘that met in Cleveland in December, 1915 and translated into reality its 
faith in the demand for a pedagogical journal of the modern languages.’ He assumed with 
cheerfulness the arduous duties of the business organization of the new Journal and placed our 
publication upon a sound basis. He served us ably as managing editor of the Journal in 1921-2. 
His unselfish leadership was at all times at our command. He went on to participate in the 
greatest achievement in our field of teaching. He was a member of the investigation committee 
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of the Modern Foreign Language Study, and the secretary of the Committee on Modern Lan- 
guages, and with the aid of an equally devoted group of co-workers, he brought to completion 
the volume on the teaching of modern foreign languages in the United States. He was director 
at Paris of the Continental Division of the American University Union in 1923-1924. He was a 
life-long worker in the cause of good teaching. 

“Be it therefore: Resolved, that this expression of our homage be published with our 
minutes and that copies be sent to the members of his family and to the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

“Cleveland, Ohio, April 20, 1940.” 

This resolution was unanimously accepted and gratefully received. It expressed appro- 
priately the feelings of many friends of our departed colleague and friend, Professor Coleman. 

The Annual Dinner was held at 7 p.m. Dr. de Sauzé presided. Greetings were brought by 
the Mayor of Cleveland, Hon. Harold H. Burton; from the Archbishop of the Diocese of Cleve- 
land, His Eminence Joseph Schrembs; Pres. Winifred G. Leutner of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, and Alfred B. Benesch of the Board of Education brought greetings respectively for the 
colleges and universities of Greater Cleveland and the Cleveland Board of Education. The 
principal address was given by Rabbi Hillel Silver of Cleveland. 

The General Session was held on Saturday at 9 a.m. The main addresses were given by 
two distinguished educators: Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of George Washington University, 
a towering champion of the cause of modern languages, and Dean Henry W. Holmes of the 
School of Education of Harvard University, who dealt with adjustments necessary in the 
teaching of modern languages to conform with new conditions. He considered foreign language 
study very desirable, and the acquisition of a foreign language a very helpful accomplishment. 

There were demonstration classes in French, German, Italian, and Spanish, also in Latin, 
the Latin teachers of Cleveland having joined the Modern Language teachers in demonstrat- 
ing the efficient and practical way in which languages can be taught. The demonstrations, con- 
ducted by a capable group of teachers, made a great and lasting impression on those who were 
fortunate enough to be present. 

There was a luncheon on Saturday at which Miss Anna Blake, of the Hathaway Brown 
School, Cleveland, presided. Music was furnished by the first year class in Italian of Professor 
H. H. Thorton of Oberlin. Greetings were brought by the Superintendent of Cleveland 
Public Schools, Dr. Charles H. Lake. Brief addresses were given by Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner, 
of the Euclid Avenue Temple, and Dr. Edwin M. Poteat, Minister of Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church. 

In the afternoon the various Sectional Meetings were held, where many interesting topics 
were discussed. All sections were well attended. 

The following companies cooperated with our Association: American Book Company, 
Cincinnati; Doubleday, Doran and Company, New York; Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 
Chicago; Harper and Brothers, New York; D. C. Heath and Company, Chicago; the Mac- 
millan Company, Chicago; Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago; John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; and the Linguaphone Institute (Foreign Language Records), Rockefeller 
Center, New York. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1940-41: President, Ruth R. Maxwell, 
Oak Park and River Forest Township H. S., Oak Park, Illinois; 1st Vice-President, Professor 
H. C. Berkowitz, University of Wisconsin; 2nd Vice-President, Professor Robert T. Ittner, 
Indiana University. 

The section officers for next year are as follows: 

French.—Chairman, Professor Thomas R. Palfrey, Northwestern University; Secretary, Miss 
Julia E. Bentley, Hughes H. S., Cincinnati. 

German.—Chairman, Professor John P. von Grueningen, University of Wisconsin; Secretary, 
Miss Dorothy Vose, Junior H. S., Champaign, III. 

Ttalian.—Chairman, Professor Lewis A. Ondis, Ohio University, Athens; Secretary, Professor 

Hilda Norman, University of Chicago. 
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Spanish.—Chairman, Professor Thomas R. Wiley, University of Nebraska; Secretary, Mr. 
Wm. Mark Taylor, North H. S., Columbus, Ohio. 
The next meeting of the Association will be held in Chicago. The date will be announced soon, 
Ju1io DEL Toro, Secretary 


Notice: The Secretary-Treasurer of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the 
Central West and South is Professor Julio del Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Members of the Association and prospective members should send their subscrip- 
tions for the Modern Language Journal through him. 








e ‘What Others Say—’ e 


CONTINUANCE IN COLLEGE OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


VERA E. WITTMANN and WALTER V. KAULFERS* 


A COLLEGE-preparatory course for pupils of whom from 5 to 8 per cent continue the language 
in college is obviously “preparatory” in name only. For the 92-95 per cent it is probably 
“preparatory” only in the sense of satisfying unit requirements for admission to college. 
The fact that only 3 per cent of the students who reach college with high-school Latin to their 
credit continue the language indicates the need for making the high-school Latin course com- 
plete and worth while in itself rather than purely foundational. There is little use in laying a 
foundation unless there is also a foundation of interest which encourages the learner to build 
something of significance upon the foundation. 

Foreign languages in the high school, from the figures of 1930-34 and 1934-38 at Stanford 
University, show a definite need for building an interest and a foundation upon which the 
student can build and for enriching foreign-language courses in high school with materials and 
activities which will contribute something of greater value for life than a mere “ticket of ad- 
mission” to the university. 











° Notes and News . 





ADDENDA TO PERSONALIA AND DOCTOR’S DEGREES 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Doctor’s degrees also to: 
Bingham, Alfred J., Marie-Joseph Chénier, early political life and ideas (1789-1794). 1939. 
Bowman, Russell K., The Connections of the GESTE DES LOHERAINS with other French 
Epics and Mediaeval Genres. 1940. 
Cowdrick, Ruth E., The early reading of Pierre Bayle. 1939. 
Green, Herman J., ANSEYS DE MES: A French Chanson de Geste of the Thirteenth Century. 
Kinne, Willard A., Revivals and importations of French comedies in England, 1749-1800. 1939. 
Mason, Alexander Hamilton IV, French Theatre in New York. 1940. 


* From an article in The School Review, October, 1940, p. 611. 
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Souleyman, Elizabeth V., French Pacifist Thought in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
(To be published soon.) 


New York UNIVERSITY 


1. Francine Briistlein Bradley, Univ. of Berne; M.A., 1930, New York University. Thesis: 
Rene Schickele—der Kampf um einen persinlichen Stil. 

2. Helen Walden, B.S. in Ed., New York University, 1931; M.A., 1932, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Thesis: Jean Paul and Swift. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Harold Wildie Weigel, A.B., Dickinson College, 1930; A.M., Penn. State College, 1931. Thesis: 
The Romance Element in the Vocabulary of Grimmelshausen’s Simplicissimus. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Udo Albrecht, A.B., University of Akron, 1934: A.M., Western Reserve, 1937. Thesis: The 
Humor in Frenssen’s Works. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Doctoral degrees granted, 1940, and thesis titles: 


1. Reuben Young Ellison—Sacha Guitry, virtuoso of the theatre 
Grad. Asst. in French, U. Wis., 1938-39, 1939-40 
New Position: Instructor in French, Washington & Lee Univ., Lexington, Virginia. 
2. Alfred Maurice Galpin—Balzac and Bonald 
Grad. Asst. in French & Italian, U. Wis., 1938-39, 1939-40 
Promoted to Instructor in French, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
3. Mrs. Marie-Louise Michaud Hall—Montaigne et ses traducteurs 
4. Everett Toy Wood—Evolution of Major Ideas of Maurice Barres 
Fellow in French, Univ. of Wis., 1938-39, 1939-40 
New position: Instructor in French, Univ. of Indiana, Bloomington. 
Resignations, etc.: 
1. Mr. Sélim M. Ezban—Ph.D. Wis. ’38, Instructor in French, resigned to accept a Sterling 
Research Fellowship at Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
. Mr. Charles Hunt Greenleaf, Instructor in French, retired. 
. Mr. Reuben Y. Ellison, Graduate Asst. in French, resigned to accept new position (above). 
4. Mr. Ralph V. Jackson, Grad. Asst. in French, resigned to accept an Instructorship in 
French, University Extension Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
5. Mrs. Lena Punelli, Graduate Asst. in French and Italian, resigned to accept a position at 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa (teaching Spanish). 
6. Mr. William H. Roberts, Grad. Asst. in French and Spanish, resigned to become Lecturer 
in Spanish, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
7. Mr. Johannes Sachse, Grad. Asst. in French, resigned to become Instructor in French and 
German, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
Promotions: 
1. Mile Germaine Mercier, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of French. 
la. Mr. Alfred M. Galpin, Ph.D. Wis., 1940, from Graduate Asst. to Instructor. 
2. Mile Marie-Héléne Pauly, Ph.D. Sorbonne, from Graduate Asst. to Instructor. 
3. Mlle Yvonne M. Renouard, Brevet Sup. from Graduate Asst. to Instructor. 
New Appointments: 


1. William G. Dibos, Grad. Asst. in French, B.A. Chicago, M.A. Oberlin. 
2. Alexander Y. Kroff, Instructor in French, M.A. Manitoba, Ph.D. Sorbonne 
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. Albert L. Leduc, Grad. Asst. in French, M.A. Indiana 

. William D. O’Ryan, Grad. Asst. in French, M.A. Nebraska. 

. Bertram A. Renkenberger, Fellow In French, M.A. Ohio University, Athens. 
. Mr. Horace A. Tollefson, Grad. Asst. in French, M.A. U. of Wis. 

. Miss Dorothy M. Wirtz, Grad. Asst. in French, M.A. U. of Wis. 

. Miss Vina A. Woolley, Grad. Asst. in French, M.A. U. of Utah. 


OND SW 


PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE PROJECT FOR THE TRANS- 
LATION OF LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE 


ETHEL M. Wrtttams, Chairman, Committee on Translation of Latin-American 
Literature, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


A stupy of the record of American publications of Latin-American literature in English trans- 
lation indicates clearly that the cultural wealth represented by that literature is by no means 
sufficiently known to the American public. The difficulty seems to be that the sale of such trans- 
lations has not been large enough to return the investment. There is, however, a possibility 
that a large amount of translation could be effected if people interested in the language and 
literature would be willing to devote some of their leisure time to the work of translation with- 
out expectation of monetary reward. 

The problem that would then arise would be the costs of publication. Experiments made 
by the Joint Committee on Materials for Research, established by the Social Science Research 
Council and the American Council of Learned Societies, point the way to a solution of this 
difficulty. For if a typewritten copy of a text is properly prepared, a single copy can be made 
from time to time from this typescript by a process which does not manufacture a number of 
copies at once and which therefore requires no publishing investment. We might call this proc- 
ess a method of ‘‘copy-to-order” publication as distinguished from edition publication. In this 
respect the method resembles indeed that which was used before the invention of printing, 
when manuscript copies were made to order. But the costs of this process are so low that a copy 
made to order can be produced from a suitable typescript for not more than double the normal 
price of a book that is printed in a commercial edition. The machine which makes possible this 
copy-to-order method of production is available at the Library of Congress; another one is in 
use at this institution for experimental purposes. If about a hundred buyers want a given book, 
the book can be produced in typescript by another process—planograph or photo-offset. 

One of the thoughts that has been present in the minds of those of us who have been inter- 
ested in this problem is the idea that in the educated portion of the American public there is a 
latent and potential resource that ought to be turned to account not only for the enrichment of 
our own country’s culture but also for the advancement of the understanding of other cultures. 

A committee on the translation of Latin-American literature has been set up at this insti- 
tution to encourage the enterprise. As an initial experiment we are working on a collection of 
Colombian literature—Biblioteca Aldeana de Colombia, edited by the Colombian educator and 
diplomat, Sefior Daniel Samper-Ortega. Sefior Samper-Ortega has been interested in this proj- 
ect and has kindly arranged with several of the authors represented in the collection to allow 
their writings to be translated. An enterprise of this kind would of course, be unthinkable 
without the sympathetic approval of the Latin-American authors whose works we would hope 
to introduce, even though inadequately, to people who otherwise would never see them at all. 

It is the committee’s proposal that the works of Latin-American authors be translated by 
volunteer translators who would forward to the committee on the translation of Latin-Ameri- 
can literature their typed English translations. The typescripts would then be deposited at the 
Library of Congress or some other place where copies of them could be made to order, either in 
single copies or in an edition of about a hundred copies. The existence of the translation would 
be made known so that libraries, individuals, and book buyers could have copies made for 
them at the consumer’s expense. At the recent meetings called by the State Department on 
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cultural relations with Latin America this project was explained and received the endorsement 
of those present. 

It is possible that some of the works thus translated by volunteers would be so well re- 
ceived that they would warrant and sustain commercial publication. In such a case, of course, 
the usual contract involving normal honorarium for translator and royalty for author would 
naturally result. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP LEAGUE, INC. 


41 Mt. VERNON STREET 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


Tue International Friendship League, Inc., was organized ten years ago for the purpose of 
promoting better understanding among the school children of the world through personal cor- 
respondence. Through the departments of education in eighty-six countries and territories long 
lists of names, ages and addresses, as well as special interests of boys and girls who are anxious 
to have pen friends in the United States, are sent to League headquarters to be distributed 
through the teachers to school children in this country. Up to this time, it has been estimated 
that several million letters have been exchanged. Foreign letters bring the ever changing fasci- 
nation of the world’s lands and peoples to the school children. Teachers find that the first-hand 
information which the children receive from personal friends of their own ages is helpful in the 
studies of geography, history, sociology, and other related subjects. Practically all the cor- 
respondence is done in the English language because English is being taught in the schools 
throughout the world. The League estimates that five million letters have been exchanged be- 
tween boys and girls in the six continents up to this time. Because of the war, a number of 
countries in Europe are not participating in the plan right now. However, the rest of the world 
is codperating and the South American countries are showing particular interest and enthu- 
siasm. 

If teachers will write to the League office, enclosing self-addressed and stamped envelopes, 
full material will be sent. Names of teachers in the district who have codperated with the 
League in the past will be sent on request. Dr. John Studebaker, Commissioner of Education 
for the United States, is anxious to see this correspondence plan in as many schools in this 
country as possible. 


NATIONAL PLANNING FOR A UNIFIED PROGRAM 


Ir 1s an event of unusual significance when twenty national organizations of teachers, formed 
to promote the interests of their respective subject fields, join hands for the study of a curricu- 
lum organized in terms of the needs and interests of children and youth. The National Com- 
mission on Codperative Curriculum Planning, which met for the first time in February 1939, 
has now completed its organization, and includes representatives of national bodies of teachers 
in the fields of the modern and classical languages, English, the sciences, health and physical 
education, home economics, business education, music, art, journalism, speech, and mathe- 
matics. 

The first report of the commission is already in preparation. It will deal with those re- 
sources for general education which may be found in the respective disciplines represented, and 
which are related to the task of preparing children and youth for intelligent participation in the 
life of a democratic society. It will be concerned, not with the development of the respective 
fields as organized bodies of knowledge or skills, but with the contributions these fields may 
make to-the general education of the learner. The volume will include, in addition to a sum- 
mary indicating areas of interest common to many fields, concrete suggestion concerning tech- 
niques of codperation among teachers of various subject fields. The commission has adopted, 
in substance, the statement of aims formulated by the Educational Policies Commission. 
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The representative of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers on the 
commission is Miss Lilly Lindquist. John J. DeBoer, of the Chicago Teachers College is chair- 
man of the commission, and Lilly Lindquist, of Wayne University, is secretary. 


REPORT ON THE PARMA, OHIO, 
LANGUAGE QUESTIONNAIRE 


PARMA SCHAAF HIGH SCHOOL 
Parma, Ohio 
Mr. Frank S. Shields 
Superintendent of Schools 


Dear Mr. SHIELDS: 

On January 17, 1940, you sent out letters to the foreign language departments of twenty- 
three colleges and universities, largely in Ohio, asking them to answer the following questions: 

A. What does the college language teacher expect of the student who comes to college with 

two years of high-school preparation? 

B. Should the high-school teacher of foreign language emphasize reading above all else, 

or stress ability to write, to speak, and to understand the spoken word as well? 

You received replies from seventeen of the colleges addressed and referred them to the un- 
dersigned as a committee to check and tabulate the suggestions made. May we say that the 
letters were most interesting and helpful to us. Perhaps they gave us not so much a new notion 
of where to place the emphasis in language teaching, as a welcome confirmation from college 
teachers of what we already had in mind as a tentative goal. 

The tabulated results of our examination of the replies to the questionnaire follow: 


TABULATED REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Showing number of times each item was mentioned and in what order) 
Question A. 1st 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th Total 
Knowledge of basic grammar 8 4 3 2 17 
Ability to read simple material 1 2 1 2 1 9 
Ability to speak and understand 1 0O 3 3 
Good pronunciation e 5 2 
Reasonable vocabulary—well learned (2000 


2 
2 
2 


Limited vocabulary—thoroughly learned (1000 


Large reading vocabulary (3300 words) 

Ability to write 

Accurate notions of people and country....... 
Idiomatic expressions 


Question B. 2nd 3rd 4th 
Reading—speaking, understanding, and writing 
as a means to thatend................ 3 14 0 90 1 
Understanding 5 
1 5 
0 


1 5§ 


We regret that in framing question A we did not ask that the items mentioned in the reply 
be placed in the order in which they were considered important. Consequently, we cannot be 
sure how important it is that eight of the seventeen replies mentioned a knowledge of basic 
grammar first, and that in no case was it listed lower than fourth. It does seem to us significant, 
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however, that every reply mentioned a knowledge of the elements of grammar as an essential 
part of every student’s training in foreign language. 

We are led to conclude from the replies to question A that college language teachers would 
like especially to find that students who come to them with two years of high-school prepara- 
tion in foreign languages have acquired the following: a thorough knowledge of the basic facts 
of grammar, ability to read simple material with understanding, a reasonably good pronuncia- 
tion, an adequate vocabulary, and, in modern languages, reasonable ability to speak and to 
understand the spoken word. Ability to write the language was given comparatively little em- 
phasis, as was also an accurate notion of the foreign country and its people. 

In answer to question B, fourteen of the seventeen replies indicate that, in the opinion of 
the writers, reading should be the ultimate goal in the teaching of a foreign language, but that 
speaking, understanding, and writing the language are the best means of attaining that end. 

Since only a small number of letters were sent out, we do not pretent to have made a sci- 
entific investigation of this question of foreign language teaching. Our real purpose was to dis- 
cover what will be expected of our students in the colleges to which they are most likely to go. 
However, the similarities in the replies received lead us to think that if a large number of ques- 
tionnaires had been sent, the results might have been much the same. 

We are sincerely appreciative of this opportunity to learn the opinion of college teachers 
in regard to the questions proposed. 

Very truly yours, 
THELMA Deacon, Teacher of Latin 
Oca Hormann, Teacher of German 
HELEN CAMPBELL, Teacher of French 
Parma Schaaf High School 


REVISTA DE INDIAS 


Constituido dentro del Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas de Espafia, el in- 
stituto Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo, de estudios americanistas, ser una de sus primeras 
labores la publicacién de la Revista de Indias, exponente del trabajo y de la investigacién de los 
estudiosos espafioles. En ella se insertaran tambien los articulos y colaboraciones de sabios 
americanos y extranjeros. 

Su volumen se aproximar4, por nfimero, a las 150 pAginas, con abundante complemento 
grafico, formando al afio un grueso tomo. 

Dada la importancia de esta publicaci6n, en la cual se iran dando a conocer los riquisimos 
fondos documentales de los archivos y bibliotecas de Espafia, debidamante estudiados, no dudo 
que interesar4 a la revista de su digna direccién establecer el oportuno intercambio. 
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Linpguist, Litty, General Language. English and Its Foreign Relations. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1940. Price, $1.40, and Tests to Ac- 
company General Language. Paper. Price, $0.20. 


English and its Foreign Relations, written for pupils of junior high school age, differs from 
most other general texts in the emphasis the author puts on language as a form of social behav- 
ior, and her effort to improve that behavior by devoting a large amount of space to the develop- 
ment of skill in handling English. 

For Miss Lindquist, the course in General Language is first, a survey course in the princi- 
ples of language structure and development; second, a course in English and its foreign ele- 
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ments; third, a gateway to foreign language study. One avowed purpose of her book is to build 
up the language interests of the pupil by giving them an understanding of language as a living, 
growing thing, and of specific languages as media of expression for other people much like 
themselves. The second purpose is to cultivate the same skills that pupils acquire in English 
classes. 

The intial chapters move logically from a consideration of the importance of oral communi- 
cation in our lives today to what life was like without it, and thence to its origins. Part One is 
chiefly concerned with language history and structure, although a great share of space is de- 
voted to numerous sections called ‘Helps for Using English.” These explanations of the how 
and why of grammar make up the author’s attempt to cultivate English skills, and they consti- 
tute a distinguishing feature of the book. They usually grow out of an idea introduced in the 
first part of a chapter, although in some cases such a connection is not obvious. The approach, 
however, is always functional, and the grammatical definitions and explanations are admirably 
clear. 

Part Two contains a sampling of various languages. The procedure varies somewhat (with 
Latin, the emphasis is placed upon English vocabulary building), but there is always a back- 
ground of material about the country, its people, and its contribution to civilization. Sounds 
and pronunciation play a large role in the study of the language itself. In the reading an at- 
tempt is made to develop skill in the recognition of cognates. One part of the consideration of 
each language deals with reasons for taking up its study. 

This book is the publication of a course developed over a period of years in the Detroit 
schools. It is well suited to the age group it is supposed to reach, and contains an unusual 
amount of exercise and activity material. Excellent lists for suggested reading close the chap- 
ters. The accompanying Tests, published in a separate pamphlet, includes a preliminary and 
review test for each chapter. Not yet standardized, the review tests make no attempt to cover 
all the factual material. They should, however, give some measure of achievement besides mo- 
tivating study and discussion. 

Miss Lindquist, by emphasizing the effective use of language, has attempted to increase 
the social use-value of the general language course. Perhaps this element of the practical will 
prove to be the addition necessary to win for it a more important place in the curriculum. There 
is little to criticize in the author’s handling of material, but it seems to the reviewer that there 
is a question as to the legitimacy of her aims. Whether the emphasis on grammar is to be part 
of the course, or whether it is an invasion of another province in an attempt to justify the exist- 
ence of general language is a question that individual teachers will decide. 

Jor T. McCuLLoucH 
Harvey High School, 
Painesville, Ohio 


PALMER, HaRowp E. and REpMAN, H. VERE, This Language-Learning Bus- 
iness. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. Cloth. 
Price, $2.40. 


The writers of This Language Learning Business have attempted to achieve three purposes 
in their book: 1) to classify the various interpretations of the term ‘language,’ 2) to analyze the 
different attitudes toward language possessed by those who desire to learn it, 3) to decide upon 
a procedure of implementation in the light of the study of the first two purposes. 

The presentation is made largely in the form of letters and dialogue. It is interestingly 
written in language which any layman can understand. 

In the first part of the book the authors critically examine the interpretations of language 
as a code, as literature, as conversation, as communication, as sound. They agree fundamentally 
with the concept of language as speech. While they do not contend that man is able to think 
only in terms of language they do point out that most thought is expressed through language. 
The implication of this concept of language for the teacher of a foreign language is that he 
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should direct his students to think directly of the live object or action which is represented by 
the word or words while he is learning. This conception is basic to the authors; they look upon 
it as more than a method. To them it-represents an attitude which may be applied with sound- 
ness to every aspect of foreign language teaching. 

The various objectives which students of a foreign language wish to accomplish—those of 
reading, writing, speaking, and others—are subjected to scrutiny in part two. The teacher of 
foreign languages will here find penetrating criticism of his favorite objective—especially if he 
should have become a devotee of a single objective—including that of reading. 

The attitude of Palmer and Redman toward the varied demands of their students in refer- 
ence to the study of foreign languages is well described in the following summary: “expressed 
more bluntly, the problem is something like this: the man who wants to learn a language knows 
pretty definitely what sort of mastery of the language he wishes to attain, and in almost all cases 
he thinks he knows how he should attain it. We have to listen very carefully to the first part of 
his explanation and to accept without question the decision he has made. When a man says, ‘I 
want to be able to make myself understood among the natives of France,’ it is pointless for us to 
say to him, ‘You ought to want to be able to read Corneille.’ Perhaps he ought, but that’s be- 
tween him and his conscience: it’s no business of ours. It may be, of course, that his require- 
ments are such that meeting them cannot possibly be fitted into a general language course at 
all, and if this is the case it is our duty to tell him so, and to make special arrangements for him 
if possible, or to bid him a regretful but firm good-day. By no means must we let those of his 
requirements which do not come into the sphere of language-learning in any general sense in- 
fluence us in the planning of our course, for if we do so he will not get what he wants—which is 
regrettable—and neither will the majority of our students—which is infinitely more regretta- 
ble.” The authors continue this discussion of procedure by a strong endorsement of the diagno- 
sis of language-learning as a ‘fusing of symbols to the things they symbolize.’ 

What, then, is the nature of the program which the authors advocate? Part three of the 
book is devoted to this question. They base their program on the following principles: 1) The 
student shall be caused from the very first lesson not merely to identify the unfamiliar linguis- 
tic symbols, but also to fuse them to the things they symbolize. By so doing he will come to re- 
gard the language he is learning as a new instrument of thought—that is, ‘as speech.’ 2) They 
do not denounce the use of the student’s mother-tongue for purposes other than what has been 
called fusion, that is, there are explanations which the teacher may give to the student in his 
native tongue. 3) They advocate reducing to a minimum information about the language, be- 
cause information about the language is contrary to the ‘as speech’ attitude. 4) They recom- 
mend that the student be taught to read the foreign language by the same processes as those by 
which he was taught to read his first language. 

From these principles the authors have developed their procedures for foreign language in- 
struction. These procedures have been set up in six steps or stages. In the first stage lessons in 
pronunciation are stressed for a period of about 30 hours. During this time students are given 
intensive and systematic exercises in pronunciation, which include ear-training and articula- 
tion. Specific examples of exercises are given. In stage two, lessons in speaking are undertaken 
and are made to extend for a period of about thirty additional hours. The procedures which are 
advocated for the development of speaking ability are those usually found in conversational 
question and answer work. Stage three is concerned with emphasis upon reading and writing. 
Approximately thirty hours are devoted to this work. In stage four, lessons in the remaining 
major mechanisms are taken up for approximately thirty hours. Among the mechanisms which 
are studied are those of interrogation, possession, plurality. Exercises are again given to exem- 
plify the procedure advocated. Vocabulary extension is taken up in stage five and is stressed 
for an additional thirty hour period. The procedures here advocated are concerned with exten- 
sive reading which will both serve to develop new vocabulary and afford opportunity to streng- 
then control over words with which the student is already familiar. During the sixth and last 
stage the student is to work with exercises in free composition, translation, and other aspects of 
language work. Since the student will, by this time, have come to possess the language in ques- 
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tion ‘as speech’ he will be encouraged to put it to use during the remaining days of his life. 

The virtue of This Language Learning Business lies principally in its challenge of estab- 
lished single objectives, and in its vigorous and intelligent development of the concept of lan- 
guage ‘as speech.’ It is a book which teachers of foreign languages should read in order to benefit 
from the direction it gives in teaching procedure analysis. The reviewer finds fault with the 
psychology of learning which lies at the basis of the stages of procedure outlined by the authors. 
But human beings are different, one from the other, and will therefore not en masse follow the 
same route. If they are forced to proceed according to the stages set up by the authors, their 
interest in the language in question will of necessity be systematically killed. Would it not be 
sounder psychologically, to direct the student to take whatever steps he needs to take at the 
time when he is ready to do so? If this were done, his mind-set would be favorable, and learning 
would become both more meaningful and enjoyable to him. Progress too, would be accelerated. 
But the authors’ conception of the learning process is one quite different from our own and 
therefore these observations will appear to them to be entirely inappropriate. 

C. O. ARNDT 
School of Education, 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Bonp, Otto F., Fifty Foreign Films. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1939. Paper. Price, $0.50. : 

For the benefit of the numerous schools and colleges which now show foreign language 
films, these fifty reviews, by Professor Bond, of pictures screened at International House in 
Chicago are now reprinted from Books Abroad in convenient and attractive pamphlet form. 
The increasingly large number of mediocre films which have been imported in recent years 
have rendered more difficult the important problem of booking choices by educational exhibi- 
tors. While current reviews are published in this Journal and Educational Screen, as well as 
Books Abroad, there is a distinct convenience in a collection such as this. 

As Dr. Bond points out in his stimulating preface, judgments on foreign films are more 
relative than most, but this reviewer finds himself thoroughly in accord with the standards as 
announced in general and, in most cases, as applied in particular. Useful details of the reviews 
are the listing of running time and information about sub-titles and distributors. A brief ap- 
pendix offers an interesting illustration of vocabulary translation devices used by the Interna- 
tional Film Bureau. 

The lapsing of short term distribution rights in general makes it difficult to be sure of the 
availability of films several years old. Sans Famille and Crainquebille, listed as available through 
unknown distributors, were originally distributed by World Pictures, from whom further infor- 
mation may be obtained. The chief shortcoming of this pamphlet, however, concerns its choice 
of films. Having limited himself to fifty pictures to review, it would seem most logical for Dr. 
Bond to have chosen those most likely to be of value to educational exhibitors. Nevertheless a 
substantial number of obviously worthless and obscure pictures are included, while such pic- 
tures as Knock, La Guerre des Boutons, Merlusse and several others of similar significance have 
been omitted. The wisdom of including any films not now known to be distributed is also ques- 
tionable. 

Epwarp G. BERNARD 
International Cinema League, 
New York City 


Tirso DE Mo tna, Los tres maridos burlados, edited by DorotHy SCHONS 
and Marjorie C. Jounson (Oxford Rapid-Reading Texts), New York, 
London: Oxford University Press, 1939. Paper. Price, $.25. 

Here we have Tirso’s Los tres maridos burlados arranged for use in third or fourth semester 
classes for high schools, or the second year class of college Spanish. Meeting the requirements 
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of grade II texts, the editors have prepared the story in easy and simple Spanish, with a limited 
use of the subjunctive. The vocabulary is restricted to about twelve hundred words, about fifty 
per cent of them appearing in the first twelve hundred words of the Buchanan list. There is a 
seventeen page vocabulary; and the introductory note is by Aurelio M. Espinosa. 

The plot is typical of the deceits and wiles of women, and should prove interesting to the 
students. The book contains thirty-eight pages of reading text and exercises. The more difficult 
idioms are numbered in the text and translated at the end of each assignment, each assignment 
being from one to one and a half pages in length. 

There are some twenty preguntas at the end of each lesson, and the editors suggest that 
they should be answered in English, especially in classes where reading ability is the chief ob- 
jective. In addition there are three repasos, consisting of true-false statements in Spanish. 

Missouri BINNS 
Columbus, Georgia, High School 


BarojA, Pio, La vida de un estudiante en Madrid. Adapted with Notes. 
and Vocabulary by Edin Brenes and Durland H. Patterson. New York, 
London: Harper and Brothers, 1940. Price $1.00. 


In the essentially autobiographical novel, El drbol de la ciencia, Pio Baroja honestly con- 
fronted the personal and professional problems facing a medical student in Madrid in the 
1890s. The novel is no student vie de Bohéme, but a resolute and at times harrowing quest for 
bedrock motives of human conduct. The book under review, which is an abridgement of the 
first half of El drbol, has followed Baroja’s hero in all his major soul-searchings except those 
having to do with sexual behavior. The editors have weaseled here, following standard peda- 
gogical practice. But in the main, their edition gives an accurate impression of the original 
work. 

The book includes considerably more material than would be suggested by its title, which 
is that of the Primera parte of Baroja’s Arbol. Of its 86 pages of reading matter, 55 represent 
the entire Primera parte, with the suppression of certain gamey passages totalling about 3 pages 
of the original. The remaining 30-odd pages contain excerpts from the second, third and fourth 
Partes of El érbol. The junctures are smooth in these last 30 pages, including a couple of sen- 
tences—p. 80, lines 5-6, and p. 86, last sentence—added without comment by the editors. In 
the last of the editorial additions, the editors have archaized the sense by whisking the hero 
away from Madrid in a stagecoach instead of the night-train supplied by Baroja. 

The appearance of this text in the form given it by its present editors, amounts to a vote 
of confidence by the publishers in the maturity of intermediate students and, in the sanity of 
teachers. It is aimed squarely at the college student whose technical control of literary Spanish 
is not too dependable, but who would fain improve by reading something which is psychologi- 
cally modern, something which challenges the cerebral centers while offering interesting ex- 
amples of students, professors and others, drawn to life. The editors have made no attempt to 
justify their author in terms of the word-frequency lists which now stalk the land; and they 
have assumed that somewhere may be found teachers willing on occasion to use material in 
the classroom which features the collision of abstract ideas in conflict. There is no ritual of 
exercises to dull the impact of the book’s content. 

Baroja’s language has not been tampered with, except in three inconsequential spots. 
The Notes are nearly all grammatical comments, with an occasional explanation of some philo- 
sophical passage, and are placed at the bottom of the page. They have been uniformly written 
at the level of knowledge of the serious college sophomore for whom the book is intended. The 
Notes are excellent and to-the-point; though quite numerous, averaging about two to the 
page, I have noticed only two which might be confusing. On p. 10, Note 9, mirar a is rather 
bunglingly explained; on p. 16, Note 5, an erroneous sequence of action is indicated by the 
too-condensed statement regarding the revolution of September, 1868, that “Queen Isabel 
II was dethroned and Amadeo of Savoy proclaimed king.” Proper names used for historical 
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or literary reference are found in the Vocabulary, which seems complete and in which I noticed 
nothing wrong. Words found among the first 1000 of the Buchanan list are marked with an 
asterisk. The proofreading throughout is excellent. 

Among the available text editions of Baroja’s works in this country, its subject-matter 
would set the present book apart from all except Paradox, Rey. The editorial work in the two 
cases, however, is vastly different. Exclusive of vocabulary, which is routine and unexception- 
able in each case, the editorial contributions in the book before us total about 10 pages of 
footnotes and introduction for 86 pages of Baroja. In Paradox, Rey, the editor has con- 
tributed 102 pages of closely packed comment as ballast for 143 diffuse pages of Barojan 
dialogue. In Paradox, the editor steals the show; in our text, the editors merely lift anon a 
timely eyebrow, leaving Baroja front-stage center. From a sales viewpoint, it is probably 
well that this fundamental difference exists. For in spite of the similarity in temper of the two 
books themselves, the critical trappings are so unlike that they largely cease to be rivals in a 
competitive market. 

NELSON W. Eppy 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


CLoucH, Rosa TRILLO, Cenni Geografici sull’Italia. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1940. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

A textbook designed to give an elementary knowledge of Italian geography, and provide 
the student with practice in the language should be greatly welcome. Cenni Biografici sull’ Italia 
is a description of the country with its seas, plains, mountains and principal lakes and rivers. 
A series of chapters deal with the different regions, and the cities important in size, resources 
and production. 

According to the preface, the object of the book is to “provide factual material which 
serves as a background for advanced studies in Italian literature.’ If so, more attention should, 
perhaps, have been given to the history of the regions, rather than to the resources of Modern 
Italy. No place is mentioned in connection with the masterpieces of Italian literature. The 
student is invited to memorize names and facts, but no appeal is made to his intelligence and 
imagination. A few words on the historical background, on the origin and development of the 
places mentioned would have proved more helpful to memory than the many qualitative 
adjectives that are supposed to describe them. For instance: “Le Isole Borromee, situate 
nella zona centrale del Jago, sono assai pittoresche,”’ page 20, is not likely to leave any definite 
impression on the mind of the student, of a place known through its vivid history and the 
family from which it derives its name. 

The facts, though, are correct, and no typographical mistake has been found. The 
numerous simplified maps, and the exercises will prove very helpful. 

A. C. LANZA DI TRABIA 
Connecticut College, 
New London, Connecticut 


The History of the Scandinavian Literatures. A Survey of the Literatures of 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland and Finland, from their origins 
to the present day, including Scandinavian-American authors, and se- 
lected bibliographies. Based in part on the work of Giovanni Bach, with 
additional sections by Richard Beck, Adolph B. Benson, Axel Johan 
Uppvall and others. Compiled, translated in part, and edited by Frede- 
rika Blankner. New York: Dial Press, Inc., 1938. Price, $4.00. 

This 400-page book, the product of the collaboration of many scholars, should interest 
all students of the modern foreign languages, as well as teachers of English. In part it is based 
on the history of Scandinavian literature by Dr. Giovanni Bach, which has been translated 
and revised by Professor Blankner of Western Reserve University. In part it presents entirely 
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new material, the chapters on Icelandic and Finnish literatures being by Professor Richard 
Beck of the University of North Dakota, who also wrote on Norwegian-American and Ice- 
landic-American literatures, the section on Swedish-American literature by Professor Adolph 
Benson of Yale University, that on Danish-American literature by Georg Strandvold, associate 
editor of Decorah-Posten, and that on Finnish-American literature by George Sjéblom. 
Appropriate bibliographies (60 pages) and an index complete the splendid volume. 

The work deserves widespread use, not only because it is well written and authoritative, 
but also because it contains a wealth of material nowhere else obtainable in English. This is 
particularly true of the chapters on Icelandic and Finnish literatures, and even more so of 
the sections on Scandinavian-American writings. 


EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 


MILLER, MINNIE M., First Readings in French Literature. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company. Price, $1.00. 


This book is not intended to be an anthology of French literature, though it covers all 
periods from Marie de France to Francis Jammes, and most of the literary genres. It is merely 
an appetizer, but it should definitely stimulate the students’ literary appetite. 

Dr. Miller rightly realizes that most of the early reading in French courses is without any 
great literary value; some of it is probably even harmful to good taste in reading. She realizes 
further that most students in early French courses leave their study of that language with 
the idea that there is little French literature of value, and that it is largely juvenile. She 
offers them by contrast a sample of nearly all types of French literature, approved both by 
critics and public, and obviously of high value. The reviewer can have nothing but praise for 
this undertaking, for he has worked along the same lines for several years. 

To start with, Marie de France demands real courage; Dr. Miller actually retains several 
lines of the old French as samples, but translates them into modern French, so that the student 
may not be too baffled in the beginning. That is good. La housse partie is treated in the same 
way. 

Then come several favorites of all time, such as Charles d’Orléans, and Villon. I should 
have preferred the Ballade des pendus to the Dames du temps jadis, for I consider it a far 
more vigorous poem. 

Then follow brief selections from Ronsard, du Bellay, La Rochefoucauld, La Fontaine. 
Surprisingly enough we have 30 pages of Le Médecin malgré lui, which I suspect was put in as 
a classroom diversion, since it would scarcely rate this amount of space on its own merits. 
Voltaire and Rousseau are rather cavalierly disposed of in a half dozen pages, the former with 
his essay on the Quakers, the latter with L’Idylle des cerises. These are short but good. I see 
no compelling reason for choosing Le Chéteau de Combourg to represent the early 19th cen- 
tury. Both Atala and René are great literature, while the Chéteau . . . appears to be merely 
gloomy Romanticism. 

The only other objection to this admirable collection is Anatole France’s L’Ermitege du 
jardin des plantes from Le livre de mon ami. I have never found young people much interested 
in problems of an earlier adolescence, and Le livre de mon ami is Anatole France at a definitely 
weak level. 

Yet, in spite of these few objections, which are nearly all a matter of taste, I hail this book 
by Dr. Miller as a brave effort to combat the mere word counters and the lingual robots of 
our profession. More power to her, and to those who want their pupils of all ages to read 
literature worth reading! Obviously there will always be some dullards in a class who will 
neither understand nor care whether they understand Ronsard or Verlaine. They can always 
be given La mére de la Marquise or Perrichon, but I doubt that they would love even these 
perennial favorites. 

WI FreD A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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